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PREFACE. 



TriE aim of this Treatise is precisely what its title imports- 
It does not pretend to be an exhibition of the grounds on 
which the faith of Christendom reposes in adhering to the 
historical truth, the Mosaic Authorship and the inspiration 
of the Pentateuch ; nor is it designed to afford a com- 
plete refatation of the objections of all opposei-s. It 
occupies itself exclusively with the recent extraordinary 
publication of Bishop Colenso, containing an examination 
of his arguments seriatim with proofs of their inconclusive- 
ness and of the indubitable verity of the statements which 
he impugns. 

If the book reviewed in these pages had come from the 
hands of a professed infidel, it would probably have 
attracted no attention whatever. The notoriety, which it 
has gained, is due not to any novelty in its ai-guments, or 
speciousness in its objections, nor to any special merit in 
the mode of their presentation, but solely to the fact that 
a Bishop belonging to one of the leading churches of 
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evangelical Christendom has undertaken to destroy the 
faith whieh once he preached. This joined with his loud 
professions of candour and disinterested love for the truth, 
his repeated insinuations of the insincerity of those with 
whom he was once associated, and the triumphant air 
which he assumes, as if confident of an easy victory, has 
given to it for the moment a factitious importance. 

For scholars no refutation is needed; what is here 
written, has been prepared with the view of guarding the 
unwary from heing imposed upon by bold assertions and 
baseless assamptions, and of afibrding those who have not 
the liasure for a raore extended examination of the subject, 
the evidence that though the faith of some may be over- 
thrown, neverthelesiS the Foundation of God SrANDKni 
Soke. 

If the author's life is spared, he hopes to be able at some 
future day to prepare a more extended work upon the 
criticism of the Pentateuch, and perhaps upon that of the 
Old Testament generally. 

The titles of the chapters are adopted from Bishop 
Colenso and contain his objections in the order in which 
they ai-e stated by himself. The references to his book are 
throughout to the American Edition, issued by the Apple- 
tons. 

PBiNOJiroN'. Febniaiy, 1863. 
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PBELIMINAEY REMAEKS. 

Men's treatment of testimony is largely influenced by 
the prepossessions with which they approach it. The 
evidence of a witness, whom we know to be of excellent 
character and upon whose trathfulness we have every 
reason to rely, will command our respect and confidence. 
If there are obscurities in some of his statements, and 
even apparent inconsistencies between them, it might 
answer the purposes of an opposing counsel to magnify 
these to the greatest possible extent, to scout every 
method of solution that is suggested, however naturally 
it may offer itself, and to represent the difficulties in 
question as manifest and hopeless contradictions, which 
utterly discredit the witness. But an impartial judge or 
jury will be disposed to examine the matter patiently, 
knowing that nothing is of easier or more frequent 
occurrence than seeming and superficial discrepancies, 
when the tacts are imperfectly known, and which would 
be at once removed if some missing links could be sup- 
plied. As long as any rational hypothesis suggests itself, 
therefore, by which the various statements can be har- 
monized, the credibility of the witness is not impugned ; 
and even if some things should remain unexplained, 
his general truthfulness and fidelity will enable us to 
credit them. 
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10 PKELDinNAEY REMARKS. 

In fact, no statement is ever made, and no narrative 
ever related without leaving much to be supplied men- 
tally by the hearer or reader. Everything can be con- 
verted into an absurdity, if no allowances are to be 
made, nothing to be admitted which is not in the letter 
of the narrative, however elearly it may imply it. Such 
a plain, every-day statement, as that "the Prince of 
Wales visited America," involves much which is not 
stated, which is left to the presumed intelligence of every 
6ne to supply. Suppose it should he made a serious 
objection that the ocean lay between America and Bri- 
tain, presenting an insuperable barrier to his crossing; or 
that the distance is so great that even if the ocean were 
not there, no prince would ever have consented to such a 
pilgrimage. And if the objector had an arithmetical turn, 
he might amuse us by drawn out calculations as to how 
far a man can swim without exhaustion, how many days 
this prince must have been buffeting the waves before 
he reached America ; how many pounds of provisions 
he must have carried on his back to support him during 
this long period, and how many furlongs he must have 
been in height to have rested on the bottom in mid-ocean 
when exhausted. 

If, in the midst of this tirade, any one should mildly 
suggest that, after all, the statement is credible, if we 
only assume that he came over in a vessel, such a result 
might be scouted as a " pure assumption, unwarranted 
by anything that is found in the statement under exa- 
mination" (Colenso, p. 144), and only showing how " men 
will do violence to the plain reading of it in order to 
evade a difficulty " (p. 64). " The story says nothing 
about this vessel," " as surely it must have done " if one 
was really employed ("p. 101). It is "a plain evasion of 
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PHELnilNAIiX KKMAKKS. 11 

tbe distinct meaning, only resorted to in order to escape 
from a position of extreme difficulty, to suggest " such a 
thing (p. 125). On the other hand, it might be added, 
the author of the story does not seem to have had a sus- 
picion that there was an ocean there, or that a vessel 
would be required. It involves, consequently, so many 
impossibilities and absurdities, and such, manifest igno- 
rance on the part of its author, that "I do not hesitate 
to declare this statement to be utterly incredible and 
impossible " (p. 114). We might be obliged to leave the 
objector undisturbed in his incredulity, though our faith 
in his sanity would not he increased, nor would our 
faith in the prince's visit to this continent be seriously 
shaken. 

Now, we have no idea that anything which we, or any 
one else, can say in reply to the like objections which 
Bishop Oolenso has brought against tbe Pentateuch will 
alter the state of bis mind, or that of others like-minded 
with him. The difficulty is in the whole attitude which 
he occupies. He has picked out a few superficial diffi- 
culties in the sacred record, not now adduced for the first 
time, nor first discovered by himself. They seem, how- 
ever, to have recently dawned upon his view. He waa 
aware, long before, of certain difficulties in the scriptural 
account of the creation and deluge ; and instead of satis- 
factorily and thoroughly investigating these, be was con- 
tent, he tells us, to push them off, or thrust them aside, 
; himself with the moral lessons, and trusting 
■, and, as he owns, not very honestly (p. i7), that 
there was some way of explaining them (pp. 4, b). The 
other difficulties, which have since oppressed him, he then 
had no notion of; in fact, so late as the time when he 
published or prepared his Commentary on the Eomana 
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12 PRELIMIKABY EEMAKKS. 

(p. 215) be had no idea of ever holding bis pr&sent 
views. As there is nothing brought out in his hook 
■which unbelievers have not flaunted and believing cxpo- 
sitore set themselves to explain long since, we are left to 
suppose that his theological training as a minister and a 
bishop, and his preparation as a commentator, could not 
have been very exact or thorough. If the Pentateuch 
is the book of absurdities he asserts, and these are so 
palpable as he asserts, and yet he never saw it or ima- 
gined it until now, his wits must have been recently 
sharpened, or his acquaintance with the book of which 
he was a professed teacher and expounder must have 
been limited indeed. 

His mission to the Zulus, however, fortunately or 
unfortunately as the case may be, broke the spell. He 
went out to teach the Zulus Christianity, and now, at 
length, he is obliged to study the bible on -which that 
religion is based. The result is the astounding discovery 
that the Pentateuch and Joshua are utterly " unhistori- 
eal." They are, in fact, if he is to be credited, the most 
stupeadous fabrications and the silliest fabrications which 
ever were put together. How it will fare with the rest 
of the Bible, when he comes to apply his arithmetic to 
it, we cannot say. But he has threatened to ca.rry his 
work of devastation into the !New Testament (p. 29), and 
we are probably to be some day made to stare by seeing 
this too vanish, before oiir eyes, the baseless fabric of a 
vision. Whether even Itomans will be spared, upon 
which he has already commented in a different state of 
mind, and which he now commends to those who want 
something " to fill up the aching void " created by this 
sudden and hopeless demolition of the Pentateuch (pp. 
214, 215), remains to be seen. 
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p Colenso expects great results from the pttbliea- 
tion of these di.=coveries, for he still seems to fancy them 
such. His eyes have just been opened, and he expects 
all the world to stand agape as he has done, and to expe- 
rience the same revolution in sentiment. The British 
church, at least, he ia very eoHcitous to win over. He 
does not see why he must give up his lordly honours and 
his comfortable bishopric, (p. 34,) for denouncing Moses, 
and railing at the Son of God. He does not see why the 
church ^should not be so enlarged as to include every 
unbeliever in the realm, (p. 36,) who thinks with him that 
the Bible is at least as good as the Vedaa, and that it 
contains everything necessary for salvation, (p. 34,) see- 
ing there is nothing to be saved from. If this is not the 
case, in five years no honest and ingenuous youth will 
enter its ministry, (p, 37.) So thoroughly have the foun- 
dations of Moses and the prophets been shaken by this 
new assault. So great is the danger, which the race of 
bigots who still superstitiously and uncandidly cling to 
the truth of the books of Moses, are preparing for them- 
selves and the church to which they belong, 

"We must beg leave to request the Bishop to be calm. 
The foundations of earth and heaven are not yet under- 
mined. The Pentateuch has borne assaults before un- 
scathed, and it will not be damaged by his, even if he is 
a missionary bishop ; nor by the " Essays and Reviews" 
which he holds in such esteem. Colenao is not the iirst 
arithmetician who has fe,acied that he bad squared the 
circle ; nor is he the first who has been mistaken in his 
fimcy. 

"We shall not dispute the truth of the account, which 
the Bishop gives us, of the way in which he reached his 
present convictions, nor the sincerity with which he 
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holds them. It is quite hkely that he arrived at them 
reluctantly, aad wrote a long letter, which he never 
sent, to a professional friend to aid him in getting rid of 
his doubts and solving his dilficulties. And that since 
then he procured copies of Hcngstenberg, Havemick, and 
Kurtz, of whose writings he seems to have had no know- 
ledge before, biit which he ohHgingly informs his 
readers, among the rest of his disclosures, (p. 75,) " may 
be found in an English translation in Clark's Theological 
Library, easily accessible to any one." Their answer to 
his difficulties failed to satisfy him. Though he has 
spent "less than two years" (p. 13) in examining the sub- 
ject he is unchangeably convinced that the books of the 
Pentateuch are ' unhistorical,' that Moses never wrote 
them, nor were they written by any one in the Mosaic age. 

He will tell us in his next volume, i.e. we may sup- 
pose, when his studies are further advanced, and he has 
had time to digest or swallow some of the multitudinous 
German conceits on the subject — "the manner and the age 
or ages in which they have been composed" {p. 214). The 
assertion of the unhistorical character of the Exodus 
sweeps away much of the succeeding history, but Co- 
lenso has made up his mind to the consequences, and 
looks calmly on the ruin he has made. 

We would think better of his honesty, if the publica- 
tion of this hook had been preceded by a manly resigna- 
tion of his bishopric, seeing he can no longer fulfil the 
vows made in the assumption of the office. If the 
Church of England is then so fer gone as to reinvest him 
with it in his sense of it, with his understanding of the 
Scriptures, and after he has made this frank avowal of 
his belief, or rather his unbelief, he will not at least have 
obtained or held the position by false pretences. 
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With the best disposition to deal fairly and truly with 
him, we cannot allow the faimcsa and candour of hia 
arguments. He has again and again ■withheld data 
necessary to a solution of diffieulties which he is magni- 
fying, though he adduces these very same data in some 
other connection to create a fresh contradiction, showing 
thereby that it is not innocently or ignorantly done. 
More than one case of this special pleading, showing a 
determination at all hazards to mate out a ease, will 
come to light before we have done with the book. His 
sweeping ad caplandum assertions of the nnfaimeas and 
mental reservations, which he everywhere ascribes to the 
defenders of the common faith of Christendom, do not 
sound well beside his flings at Hengstenberg for "a 
sweeping charge of dishonest concealment of the truth," 
(p. 69,) and that in a case where it is pretty hard not to 
believe it true. 

However, all this has little to do with the case. The 
personal character of the Bishop is of small concern to us 
or our readers. Even as to the fairness or unfairness of 
his mode of arguing, he may be allowed to suit himself. 
All that we care about is the weight and validity of the 
arguments themselves. This we shall proceed to ex- 

The Bishop proposes by arithmetic to overthrow the 
Mosaic record. Where antiquities, philology, astronomy, 
geology, and ethnology have failed, let us see what 
arithmetic can do. It is said thslt figures cannot lie, and 
yet nothing is more wofully deceptive than figures in the 
hand of an uncandid or unskilful man. The first requi- 
site in order to accurate results, is to see that all the ele- 
ments of the problem are present before attempting its 
solution. But this is prevented at the very start by the 
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16 PEELIMINAET EEMAKKB. 

Bishop peremptorily forbidding the admission of any 
thing not explicitly stated in the text, however naturally 
to be presumed, however necessary to the right under- 
standing of the statements made. Any assumption re- 
quired by the consistency of the narrative, or involved 
in ita trnth and correctness, is instantly ruled out. To 
suggest it, is to make a desperate shift to save the credit 
of an absurd and self-contradictory story. And the fact 
that such a natural and necessary assumption would har- 
monize everything, instead of leaving the veracity of the 
narrative unimpeached as most men would judge, but 
makes it in the Bishop's eyes worse for the author. His 
not mentioning it, however plainly his narrative imphes 
and requires it, is proof positive not only that it did not 
take place, but he did not see how essential it is to the 
consistency of what he relates, and how impossible his 
story is without it. If anybody says that the Prince of 
Wales came to America, and does not at the same time 
expressly add, that he crossed the ocean in a vessel, his 
story is absurdly false, according to the bishop, and the 
narrator a dolt. 

The Bishop, it has just been said, rules out assumptions 
not in BO many words found in the text. But he does not 
always do this. We are in danger of doing him injustice. 
He is sometimes awake to the consciousneas that words 
imply more than they express, and appeal to the good 
sense and imagination of the interpreter or hearer. He 
accordingly makes up for his refusal to allow what is not 
written in the text in explicit terms in certain cases, by 
the readiness with which he admits such assumptions in 
others. There is only this remarkable singularity in his 
demeanor. If any assumption reconciles difflcnities and 
shows the narrative of Moses to be truthful and self-con* 
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sistent it is inadmissible ; that is a perversion of the plain 
meaning of the text ; that is something of which there is 
no intimation in the story ; it is a disingenuous insertion 
by theologians intent on saving Mosea' credit by fair means 
or the reverse. But if an assumption dexterously made 
can aggravate a difficulty or create the appearance of a 
contradiction, he has less hesitation about it. As for 
example, when it suits him to assume (p. 108) that the 
borrowing of the Israelites was done at a moTMnSs notice 
after they had been suddenly summoned to depart ; that (p. 
176) Jacob's sons brought up each time sufficient corn from 
Egypt Jbr a year's consumpiian ; that (p. 195) Hie priests 
must have been charged with slaying the passover and 
sprinkling the blood, on which the whole apparent force 
of his argument and ridicule rests, when (on p. 202) he 
confesses that " it is certainly true that the references to 
the passover in the books of Exodus and ITumbers do 
not appear to imply in any way that the priests were 
called into action in the celebration of this feast," etc., 
etc. 

Another element essential to the integrity of the prob- 
lems he sets himself to solve, but which Colenso quietly 
ignores, is the general character and authority of the 
Mosaic record. He throws in his pennyweight, and points 
triumphantly to the opposing scale as it kicks the beam. 
But it is because he has forgotten to put in the massive 
weights which belong there. He shows us the difficulties 
on one side, as he conceives them or creates them, and 
leaves the impression that there are no dif&culties on the 
other side whatever. Here, he tells us, are these absurd 
and self-contradictory stories. Explode them, and every 
difficulty will vanish. He is ready with his conclusion at 
every fancied inconsistency : the sacred record is an 
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18 PRKLIMINART KEirAKKS. 

absurd story— the Pentateuch is unhistorical— Moses 
never wrote it. 

But apart from the inspiration of the first five books 
of the Bible, the evidence of their authenticitj and Mosaic 
authorship cannot be set aside by a stroiie of the pen. 
There is such an accumulation of proof from such various 
sources, that the conviction which it produces is irresisti- 
ble. A man might as well try to unsettle the faith of 
the English people in the genuineness of Magna Ckaria 
or prove a volume of the Acts of Parliament to be ficti- 
tious. A volume, which lies at the basis of a nation's 
constitution and history, as the Pentateuch does, can 
never be shaken until the foundations of human know- 
ledge are overturned. 

And then it has evidence of an irrefragable kind pecu- 
liar to it as a product of inspiration. The works of God 
evidence themselves to be such by the divine stamp 
impressed upon them. And the word of God in all its 
parts reveals its divine character and authority. Whence 
came the religion of the Pentateuch, with the sublimity 
of its doctrines and the heavenly purity of its precepts ? 
Contrast it with the religion of Egypt^ from which Israel 
had just come out, and with that of Canaan to which 
they were going. Contrast it with the religion of the 
most polished and enlightened nations of antiquity, and 
it is like life from the dead. Whence came its predic- 
tions which have been fulfilled or arc fulfilling ? Whence 
came that minute system of typical representation point- 
ing forward to the distant future, every particular of 
which was so strangely matched by its counterpart fifteen 
centuries later ? Any man who will look at the corres- 
pondences between the Mosaic institutions and the Gospel 
of Christ, in their exactness and their multitude, must 
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feel a sentiment of awe coining over him. The shadows 
of the incarnate Savioar which are projected in fact 
along the whole history of the chosen seed must make 
him, who sees them, exclaim, This is the linger of God, 
The man who holds in his hands the chart of an eclipse, 
and notes from his own ohaervation of its occurrence the 
exactness of its correspondence with the celestial pheno- 
menon, could never be made to helieve that its lines were 
drawn haphazard by an ignorant boor. Nor can he, who 
has compared the ritual of Moses with the great High 
Priest of our profession and the Sacrifice for human sin, 
believe that the former was the work of an unaided 
man. 

And when the Son of God explicitly says, John v. 46, 
" Moaes wrote of me," all who have any reverence and 
love for this heavenly Teacher, will undonbtingly receive 
his testimony. The utter want of confidence in Jesus 
and reverence for hia words, which Colenso displays (pp. 
30-32), is among the most painful things in his book. 
When a man gives up his faith in the authority and infal- 
libility of Christ's instructions, and would not expect him 
" to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms, than any 
other devout Jew of that day would have employed," 
what is there left of his Christianity which is worth 
retaining? And yet is it not a legitimate sequence from 
his rejection of the mediator of the old covenant, that he 
should reject likewise the mediator of the new ? And is 
it not a fresh fulfilment of our Lord's declaration (John 
V. 47), "If ye believe not Moses' writings, how shall ye 
believe my words ?" 

Now we would not give up the word of Csesar, or Taci- 
tus, or Thucydidea for such a show of argument as 
Colenso adduces. Much less would we give up that of 
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Moses, whose writings are better attested, whose state- 
ments are more abundantly conflrmed, and whose author- 
ity J8 more sacred. Our view of the case is sufficiently 
expressed in a sentiment wbieh Colenso quotes {p. 16) 
from a friend with approbation, but which contJtins the 
severest possible satire upon his own book : " It should 
be remembered always that in forming an estimate of 
ancient documents, of the early Scriptures especially, we 
are doing that, which is like examining judicially the 
case of one who is absent, and unable to give his account 
of the matter. We should be very scrupulous about 
assuming that it is impossible to explain satisfactorily 
this or that apparent incona^tency, contradiction, or other 
anomaly, and charging him with dishonesty of purpose, 
considering that oura is an ex parte statement and inca- 
pable of being submitted to the party against whom it is 
made." 

It is not so easy a thing, therefore, to shake off the 
authority of the Pentateuch as Colenso seems to have 
imagined. It will require more than these petty diffi- 
culties at which he carps, and more than aU unbelieving 
critics combined have ever yet raked together to over- 
turn it. Suppose that he has found something which 
we cannot explain or reconcile, shall we, therefore, iiy in 
the face of the most formidable and inevitable difficulties ? 
If he even succeeds in discovering some mistake, some 
inaccuracy of numbers (which, however, he has not, as 
we shall show hereafter), will it mend the matter to sub- 
vert the most certain of all history ? Perhaps some day, 
upon the ground of the discrepancies in the army of 
the Potomac, which it seems the President and Gen. 
McOlellan cannot settle within 35,000, some adventurous 
arithmetician will deny the fact of the American rebel- 
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lion. It might be done with aa much sense and pro- 
priety as what the Bishop has undertaken in the book 
before us. 

The Zulu Bishop has also forgotten one thing of which 
his English common sense should have reminded him, 
that an argument which proves too much proves nothing. 
He sets out to prove the Pentateuch non-Mosaic and 
unhistorical. Unfortunately, his argument goes far 
beyond the exigencies of this demand. It proves the 
narrative so absurdly inconsistent that no person of ordi- 
nary intelhgence could have written it with any idea that 
it would ever be believed. It must have been conceived 
and executed in the vein of Munchausen. Especially if 
it were a forgery professing to be the work of Moses 
when it was not, it would have been more dexterously 
pieced and less clumsily put together. It is only simple, 
straightforward, unsuspecting narrators of truth who 
relate so inaitificiaUy and leave things unexplained for 
cavillers to fasten upon. In proving his theorem he has 
only reached a reduciio ad aisurdum instead of aQ. E. D. 

And then these questions of pedigree, chronology, and 
population, or greater trivialities still, with which his 
book is taken up, what conceivable connection have they 
with the material facts of the history ? Suppose every 
one was obliterated or corrected, what appreciable differ- 
ence would there be at last ? They are petty, unessential 
matters affecting the purport of the whole about as much 
as microscopic unevennesses would spoil the stability and 
proportions of a Corinthian column. Suppose a doubt 
could be thrown on the size of Jacob's family, or some 
other number or date, how does this disturb the grand 
scheme of Providence and plan of grace which is here 
developed ? or even the great features of the national 
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history of Israel which are here sketched? If something 
of moment had been laid bare, if doubt bad been thrown 
on some essential fact, it would have been different ; but it 
is impossible to rise from the perusal of this book with its 
great swelling words without feeling that this is after aU 
a miserable petty business, and the old iable of the 
mountain and the mouse rises involuntarily into one's 



He does indeed allude to questions of real magnitude, 
as the Creation and the Flood. Here are points which 
men of mark have grappled with, and which are worthy 
of their pen. Here is a broad border land of Revelation 
and Science, And the question of their possible recon- 
ciliation or hopeless discrepancy ia one of vast moment^ 
upon which great stores of learning and intellectual 
resources might be profitably laid out. The ground has 
been traversed by men of the highest ability and learning, 
who have not only professed themselves satisfied of the 
essential harmony of that record which the Creator has 
written in the crust of the globe respecting its original 
formation, and that record which be has written on the 
pages of bis word; but have owned that it was to 
them one of the most astonishing of all marvels that 
Moses, in that age of the world, should have produced an 
account which without interrupting the regular progress 
of man in scientific inquiry, or leading to the premature 
anticipation of scientific results, is yet in such minute and 
accurate correspondence with them. The marvellous 
agreement in outline none can explain away. The 
details, it is true, are not yet settled ; perhaps they can- 
not be for a long time to come. The difficulty is that 
scientific inquiry has not yet reached its last result. But 
where men of the largest attainments have declared 
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themselves satisfied, Colenso, who has only begun to read 
upon the subject, need not cavil. 

The history of his opinions on the subject of the Deluge 
is frankly related thus : 

""While traJiBlating the Ktory of the Flood, I have had a siiiiiile-mluilod, 
but intelligent, native, — one witli the docility of a child, but the reasoning 
powers of mature age,— -look up and aalc, ' la all that true ? Do yon 
really boliore that aE thia liappcned tliua, — that all the beasts, and birds, 
and creeping things upon the earth, large and Email, from hot countries 
and cold, cama thus by pairs, and entered ^to the ark with Noah ? And 
did Hoflh gather food tor them atl, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well 
as the rest?'" 

That circumstance especially which satisfied him on 
this point was — 

" that Toloanio hills exist of immense extent in Auvergne and Languedoc, 
which must have been fonned ages before the Hoachian Deluge, and 
whicli are covered with light and loose substances, pumice-stone, &c., that 
moat have been swept away by a Flood, hut do not exhibit tho alighteat 
sign of having over been so disturbed." 

His ability to grapple with such questions as this is 
revealed by the reply he makes to the hypothesis (we 
don't say that it is ours), "that Noah's deluge was only a 
partial one." Nothing, be says, is 

" really gained by suppOMCg' tlio Deluge to bave been partial. For, as 
waters must find their own level ou the Earth's surfece, wilhout a special 
miracle, of which the Bible says nothing, a Flood, which should begin by 
covering the top of Ararat, (if that were conceivable,) or a much lower 
mountain, must necessarily become universal, and in due time sweep over 
the hills of Auvergne." 

The good bishop does not seem to be aware that the 
theory involves the sinking of that region beneath the 
surface of the water of the ocean or contiguous seas, and 
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its subsequent elevation. This would certainly have 
geologic analogies in its favour ; tut whether true or not, 
the reply he makes to it does not touch the point, and 
merely shows that lie had not the conception of the sub- 
ject he was arguing about. 

That the Bishop's astronomical abilities about equal, 
his geological, may be inferred from the following speci- 
men on p. 9. He is cavilling at the miracle of the sun 
and moon in the days of Joshua, and repelling as inad- 
missible the suggestion that the physical fact which lay 
at the basis of the phenomenon may have been the tem- 
porary arresting of the earth's rotation. We could 
hardly credit our senses as we read the Bishop's reply, in 
which he holds the following language {p. 9). 

"But the Bible mys. 'The sun stool atUl, and the moon stayed,' Josh. 
X. 13 ; and the arresting of Uie earth's motion, while it might oauae tho 
appearance of Uio sun 'standing atill,' would not account for the moon 
' staying.' " 

We would like to know whether any schoolboy, who 
has learned bis first lesson in astronomy, can beat that. 
Does not the man know that the moon's diurnal motion in 
the heavens, as well as that of the sun, is apparent and due 
to the earth's rotation?* We see imputed to him works on 
arithmetic, algebra, and plane trigonometry for schools. 
Can it be that his studies were arrested there, and that 
he never advanced so far as the study of ^tronomy? 
Even if he is not willing to build up his faith in religion 
on a book (p. 54), might he not without injury have 
built up his knowledge of science in that manner? 

At any rate these glimpses satisfy us that it was well 
for the Bishop, and for us, that he paid heed to the 
maxim of Apelles, Ne sulor supra crepidam, and that, 
true to his instincts, he is content to peck at scripture 
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numbers. We stand aghast, as we fancy ovei' what a 
perplexed wilderness we migbt have had to travel, had 
he gone on in this same way through all the points of 
physical science in their bearing on Christian evidences, 
and we felt obliged to follow him. No traveller beguiled 
by ignis fatuns, through bog and mire, would have had 
a worse or a wearier time. We congratulate ourselves 
that he has not imposed this task upon us. 

These phyaical matters are mere feints and aide issues 
apart from the real assault. It is under the cover of 
arithmetic that he maliea his deadly charge. He has no 
intention of scattering his fire. He professes indeed, in 
his introductory remarks, to have detected a vast number 
of assailable points, thus impressing his readers with the 
idea that he has sent his reconnoitering parties far and 
near, that he has examined the intrenchments of Moses 
all around, and that he could make a fearful onset upon 
him from a multitude of quarters, if he were so disposed. 
But he has not chosen to plant his batteries everywhere. 
He tells us first negatively what the difficulties which ho 
proposes to adduce are not (p, 49), They are not those 
connected with the creation and deluge, nor with " the 
stupendous character of certain miracles," 

We must pause here in the enumeration to say that 
the Bishop believes in the reality of miracles or he does 
not. If he does, and retains any. faith in the supernatu- 
ral facts even of the New Testament, why does he array 
the stupendous character of miracles here as creating any 
special difficulty in the Pentateuch? If he docs not, hut 
is here speaking sincerely, and is not throwing together 
a mere ad capiandum array of possible objections to the 
Pentateuch, why does he say, (p. 51,) "The notion of 
miraculous or supernatural interferences does not present 
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to my own mind the difficulties which it seems to present 
to some" ? 

Nor do his difficulties arise from " the. trivial nature of 
a vast number of conrersations and commands ascribed 
directly to Jehovah, especially the multiplied ceremonial 
minutise laid down in theLevitical Jaw." We are led to 
infer, then, that Oolenso would esteem it unbecoming in 
the God in whom he believes to concern himself with little 
things. He might make mountains, but not atoms— ele- 
phants, but not animalculaa. He might make general 
laws for the conduct of human life, but not specify in 
detail meats and drinks, though he would thus incorpo- 
rate the lesson that the smallest and most indifferent 
actions should have in them the quality of religiousness, 
and that in them all men should be governed by a 
supreme desire to please him. It is, in short, an incor- 
poration into an outward ceremonial of the apostolic 
requirement — 'Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.' 

Nor are his difficulties such as must be " started at 
once in most pious minds " by the regulations of the Pen- 
tateuch respecting slavery. And here he tells us of the 
[■evulsion of feeling which these created in the miad of a 
" very intelligent Christian native " who was aiding him 
in his translations, and whose "whole soul revolted" 
against them. The Bishop made a shift to get over the 
difficulty for the present iiy telling him that he supposed 
" such words as these were written down by Moses, and 
believed by him to have been divinely given to him, 
because the thought of them arose in his heart, as he 
conceived, by the inspiration of God, and that hence to 
all such Laws he prefixed the formula, ' Jehovah said 
unto Moses,' without it being on that account necessary 
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for US to suppose that they were actually spoken by the 
Almighty." This we take to be "the thoroughly com- 
petent, well-trained, able and pious native, who had 
helped to translate the whole of the New Testament and 
several books of the Old," (p. 217), and whom the Bishop 
was desirous of admitting to the diaconate without com- 
pelling him to declare that he " unfeignedly believed in 
all the Canonical Scriptures." It would be singular if 
he did believe in them with such teaching. 

It is not enough for Colenso that Mosea should have 
ameliorated the system of slavery to an extent which has 
no parallel in the ancient world. If he would justify his 
claim to inspiration, he ought to have put Israel at once un- 
der the inexorable regulations of a perfect and ideal state. 
He should have made no allowance for the hardness of 
their hearts. Matt. xix. 8 ; none for existing usages or 
the then present state of civilization. He must, if 
he would please his critic, ignore all adaptation of 
his code to the people who were to receive it, and cut off 
all possibility of future progress. He must anticipate the 
last results of Christianity working on states and empires, 
laws and institutions for ages ; and breaking away from 
that course of training through which God was conduct- 

the world, and Israel for the sake of the world, he 
must produce a code answering precisely to the divine 
deal. How the contemplation of the geologic eras must 

:ify the censor of Moses, when those monsters now 
imprisoned in the rocky strata were suffered to range 
through the earth and prey upon each other and other 
hapless animals! How could "the great and blessed 
God, the merciful Father," have tolerated such an imper- 
fect state of being for such long ages ? How could he 
abide these gradual evolutions through s 
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■when he might have sprung at once to the completed 
result ? 

In the judgment of Moses, in which, perhaps, he is so 
unfortunate as to differ from the Bishop, the holding of 
slaves, as regulated and limited by him, was not in itself 
a sinful thing. The relation, limited to seven years in 
the case of Hebrews, unlimited in its term in the case of 
others, but fenced about by humane regulations and by 
the general principles of morality and responsibility to 
God inculcated in the Pentateuch, might be suffered to 
exist along with other hardships incident to the imper- 
fect condition of man. He might better leave it to the 
force of religious principles and advancing light gradually 
to do it away, than attempt to extirpate it forcibly from 
a society not yet prepared for it. The Bishop, doubtless, 
since he left off his advocacy of polygamy for the Zulus, 
has educated himself to such a lofty pitch of morality, 
that all these explanations will be thrown away upon 
him. Slavery is an evil. Moses undertook to regulate 
slavery, and implant in men's hearts the principles which 
would ultimately do it away, instead of violently eradi- 
cating it while the hankering after it, and the state of 
things which produced it, still remained. This revolts 
the souls of intelligent Zulus, and the Lord Bishop of 
Natal caimot abide it. 

But all these points are not the points on which our 
author relies. He goes on to swell the array of other 
possible arguments beside these, and teaches us still fur- 
ther to admire his moderation by promising, (p. 56,) to 
" omit for the present a number of plair, but less obvious, 
indications" of the falsity of the Pentateuch. And how 
judiciously he acts in these omissions, we learn from the 
reason he assigns for so doing — "because it may be poe- 
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sible, in some, at least, of such cases, to explain the mean- 
ing of the Scripture words in some way, so as to make 
them agree with known facta, or with statements seem- 
ingly contradictory, which are made elsewhere." 

The Bishop, therefore, like a prudent reasoner, is not 
going to waste his strength in marshalling difficulties 
which he sees beforehand can bo explained. It is the 
invulnerable iron-clads which are to attack the fort. 

" I shall now proceed to show," he undauntedly pro- 
claims, as he advances to the real assault (p. 60), " by 
means of a number of prominent instances that the books 
of the Pentateuch contain in their own account of the 
story which they profess to relate such remarkable con- 
tradictions and involve such plain impossibilities, that 
they cannot be regarded as true narratives of actual, his- 
torical, matters of fact." And this, though (p. 55) " it 
still remains an integral portion of that book which baa 
been the means of revealing to us the name of the only 
living and true God, and has all along been and, as far 
as we know, will never cease to be the mightiest instru- 
ment in the hand of the Divine Teacher, for awakening 
in our minds just conceptions of His character, and of 
His gracious and merciful dealings with the children of 
men," Can any contradiction be produced fl-om the 
Pentateuch comparable to that contained in the para- 
graphs just cited ? 

Note to page 24. — To prevent the poaaibilUy of miBoonoeptian, it may 
be well to Btate that in ' a whole day ' of twelve boura duripg wliich Ihe 
snn stood stilt, Josh. s. 13, the moon's motion in ita orbit would have car- 
ried it backward 6° or 7", while its usual apparent motion forwai'd in the 
same time is 180° — 1<'^1'13°. On tlie supposition of the stoppage oi'tlie 
earth's rotation, therefore, the moon would be 'stayed' in ils diumnl 
course in the heavens, only an inoonsiderable and to ordinary observers 
an inappreciable motion remaining, and that in a retro^de direction. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE FAMILY OF JUDAH, 



The first difficulty alloged with this flourish of tram- 
pete concerns the number of Jacob's family when he 
went down into Egypt. 

Genesis xlvi, 8-27 contains a list of "the names of 
the children of Israel which came into Egypt." These 
are arranged in the order of their mothers, and the 
descendants of each are summed up separately. The 
number here recorded as sprung from Leah is reckoned 
(ver. 15) thirty and three; from Zilpah (ver. 18) six- 
teen; from Eachel (ver. 22), including Joseph and his 
two sons, fourteen ; from Bilhah (ver. 25) seven, A 
general summary is then made at the close, vs. 2fi, 27. 

"AH the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, which 
came out of his loins, besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the 
souls were threescore and six : 

" And the sons of Joseph which were bom him in 
Egypt, were two souls: all the souls of the house of 
Jacob, which came into Egypt, were three score and 
ten." 

Now the point which Colenso makes is this. There 
are two persons named in this list, and who must be 
included to make up the number, but who could not 
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liave been born when Jacob went down into Egypt nor 
for a considerable time afterwards. The names in qura- 
tion occur in ver. 13 : 

" And the sons of Judah ; Er, and Onan, and Shclab, 
and Pbarez and Zarah ; but Er and Onan died in the 
land of Canaan. And the sons of Pbarez were Ilezron 
and Hamul." 

Now if Er and Onan who ' died in the land of Canaan' 
be dropped from the list, it will be necessary to include 
in the enumeration Hezron and Hamu! the sons of 
Pharez, or there will be a deficiency in the descendants 
of Leah, as well as in the total number of the descend- 
ants of Jacob. But that Hezron and Hamul could not 
have been born prior to the descent into Egypt he under- 
takes to show in the following manner ; 

" How Judnh vr&s forly-two* jearg old, acoordiug to the atory, when he 
went down witli Jacob iuto Egypt. 

"But, ifwe tura toG. isxviii. we sball find tbati in tlio course of thcsa 
forty-two years of Judah's lire, the fbllowlng events are recorded to have 
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'-* Joseph was thirty years old, when lie 'stood before Pliarao!].,' as 
governor of the land of Egypt, G. xli, 4S ; and from tliat time cine years 
elapsed, {seven of plenty and two of famine,) before Jacob cama down to 
Egypt. At that time, therefore, Joseph was tbirty-nine yeara old. But 
Judah was about three years older than Joseph ; for Judah was bom in 
the fowth year of Jacob's double marriage, G. ixix. 35, and Joseph in the 
Sffvcnt/i, G. Txx. 2i-2fi, xxxi. 41, Hence Jadah was forty-two years old 
when Jacob wont down to Kgypt." 
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"The third grows to maturity (suppose ic another jear still), but 
declines io take his brother's widow to wife. 

" Sha then, decaivea Judah himsolf, oonceivos by him, and in due time 
bears him twins, Pbarez and Zarah. 

"(iii) One of these twins also gi'ows to matmity, and baa two sons, 
Hezron and Hamul, born to him, before Jacob goes down into Egypt. 

" Tbe above being certainly inci'ediblei we are obliged to conclude that 
one of the two accounts must be untrue." (pp. 61, 63 ) 

We cheerfully grant the Bishop his premises, but can- 
not agree with him in his conclusion. We -would not 
be prepared to admit that any writer of ordinary sense 
could so stultify himself, sa he here alleges that Mosea 
has done ; not, at least, until we had first exhausted 
every effort for the reconciliation of his statements. We 
can, therefore, but repeat the esplanation which has 
satisfied a multitude of candid and intelligent minds from 
the beginning and which satisfies our own, notwith- 
standing tbe sneer at those who have adduced it as will- 
ing to ' do violence to tbe plain reading of the Scripture 
in order to evade the difficulty,' and as ' having recourse 
to shifts in order to avoid confessing the manifest truth 
in this matter.' 

The sacred writer evidently desires to make out tbe 
round number seventy (ver. 27) as tbe total of Jacob's 
family when he went into Egypt. In order to arrive at 
this result he allows himself a certain latitude of expres- 
sion, -which those, who are disposed to carp at words, 
may charge upon him as verbal inaccuracies, though be 
makes bis meaning suf&ciently plain, and no one but a 
caviller is in any danger of being deceived by it. Thus 
in ver. 8 Jacob is himself included, as well as his sous, 
among " the children of Israel which came into Egypt." 
He is also counted along with " his sons and bis daugh- 
ters" by Leah to complete the number tbirty-tbree (ver. 
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16). And in ver. 27 " the sons of Josept luhich were horn 
him in Egyplj'^ are included among " the souls of the 
house of Jacob which came into Egypt." It is plain, 
therefore, that the narrator was more concerned about 
the substantial truth of his statements than about punc- 
tilious precision in regard to phrases. 

Now, including Er and Onan, the two who had 
deceased in Canaan, the family of Jacob, up to the time 
of his entering Egypt, amounted to seventy souls. Or 
again, if these two names be omitted, and the vacancy so 
created be filled up by two descendants of the same 
branch of the family born in Egypt, viz. Hezron and 
Hamul, the number will again be seventy. It no more 
conflicts with the good faith of this family register that it 
admits two grandsons of Judah born in Egypt, than that 
it admits the two sons of Joseph also bora in Egypt, and 
then sums all up as "the souls of the house of Jacob 
which came into Egypt." The grandsons of Judah came 
into Egypt iu precisely the same sense that the sons 
of Joseph caTiie, viz. in the loins of their father, Heb. 
vii. 10 ; and in a sense kindred to that in which God 
brought Jacob up again from Egypt Gen, xlvi, 4, i, e, 
in the persons of his descendants. 

But why, urges Colenso, are not 

" tlie cliildren of Eeuben'a sons, aad Siraeon's, and Levi's, ka., all named 
aod counted in like manner, as being m their father though not yet bom ?" 
" Wby not also the great-great-grandsons, and mouad mfinituin f" And 
" why doea the sacred writer draw any contrast between the tliree score 
and ten persona who irem! down into Egypt, and the multitude as the stars 
of heaven who came out, since tbese last as well as the former were all in 
the loins of their father Jacob 7" See Deot. x. 33, 

The reason, doubtless, is because Judah adopted his 

grandsons Ilezron and Ilamul in place of his deceased 

2* 
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sons Er and Onan : just as Jacob adoptc<] Joseph's two 
sons to be hia own, Gen, slviii. 5, 6, for the sake of 
giving him the double portion among liia children which 
was his birthright, 1 Chron. v. 1, 2, at the same time 
declaring that this adoption did not go beyond these 
two. That Hezron and Hamul were thus adopted by 
Judah ia not indeed declared in so many words, for the 
sacred history makes no further mention of them ; and, 
of course, the idea would be scouted by Colenso, et id 
genus omne. But we feel warranted in inferring it, first, 
from the appearance of their names in this register, 
where they plainly stand aa substitutes for Er and Onan 
Secondly, from Num. xxvi. 19, where, in an enumcia- 
tion of the Israelitish families existing at the iime of the 
exodua, Er and Onan are alone mentioned of all the 
descendants of Jacob from whom families did not spring 
There must, therefore, have been some special reason 
why they, in particular, are named, when other grand- 
children who died without issue are omitted. Now, 
what more probable reason can be suggested than that 
they were regarded as perpetuated in the descendants of 
their two nephews, adopted in their stead ? Thirdly, 
from Num.. xxvi. 21, where it appears that Hezron and 
Hamul gave rise to families in Israel distinct from the 
family of Pharea, their, father. But, as appears from a 
comparison of Num. xxvi. with the register before us, 
the honour of originating permanent families in Israel 
was confined to those descendants of Jacob who were 
living at the time of his going down into Egypt. The 
only exceptions are, first, Manasseli and Ephraim, who 
were raised from the rank of families to the dignity of 
tribes ; the families or subdivisions of these tribes must;, 
therefore, of necessity, be drawn from amongst their 
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oftspring who were not yet bom ; and, secondly, Hezron 
and Hamul.* And how do Hezron and Hamul, though 
born in Egjpt, come to be the hea<ls of distinct families 
or tribal subdivisions, contrary to the univeraa! analogy 
of Jacob's other descendants? What answer can be 
given, or what answer need be given, except that they 
were, by Judah'a adoption, substituted for Er and Onan, 
and thus succeeded to the rights which the latter would 
have possessed but for their untimely death ?f 

" But," continues the pupil and admirer of the Zulus 
(p. 69), " if Hezron and Hamul are substituted for Er 
and Onan, for whom are Heber and Malchiel, the sons 

* It is soarcoly necessary to remark that the tribe of Levi formed no 
real exception. Thore were bat tiirea leidiug- ramiliea in this tribe, and 
these were named after tbe three soiia of Levi, from whom they were res- 
pectively doacended, Num, xxvi. Bl, The faniJies spoken of in ver, B8, 
the Libnites, Hebronites, Mahlites, etc, are not dislmU from and co-ordi- 
nale with the preceding, hut, as appears from Num ni, 21, 27, 33, they 
were subdivisions of the proper tribal (amdies, necessitated by Ibe distri- 
bution of mmisterial functions m iliia aacerdotal tnbe, and its separation 
into different cocampments. 

t An illualratiOQ of Colenso'a carelsaaneaa in argumsnt, or ignorance of 
Hebrew, or both, wliitdi is very fine in its way, is afforded on page 63. 
Kurtz arguea from Gen, xlvL 6, where the household of Jacob is spoken 
of as compri^ng himsell^ his sona. their liilU ones and their wires, that, in 
the view of the writer, Jacob's grandsons were still young and bad no 
children of tlieir own. Our author replies with a triumphant air to this 
"feeble argument,'' that Benjamin is called a little one. Gen. xliv, 20, at 
H time when he " had actually ten sons of his own," Gen. xlvL 21. He 
never seems, in his innocence, to suspect that the original term is totally 
distinct in the two cases. In one it is C]C! whicli Geaenius defines to 
mean parvuli, as opposed to young men and maideus, Ezek, is., 6, as 
well as to adults, Ssu xii. 37 ; in tlie Other it is l&i?, whicli means not 
only small in respect of size, but minimiia tiatti, and is applied h> benja- 
min as the youngest of Jacob's eons. 'We are strongly inchned to suspect 
that he only saw Kurtz through the medium of a translation, as it is the 
English form of expression which betrayed liim into the blunder. 
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of Beriah, Asher's sod, ver. 17, supposed to he substi- 
tuted ?" 

We really cannot answer this. "We are not aware 
that they are " supposed to be substituted " for anybody. 
If the bishop thinks they are, and will give reasons for 
his opinion equal or comparable to those which have 
been alleged in the preceding instance, we are open to 
conviction. Till then we will abide by our present belief, 
that Heber and Malchiel were bom before the descent 
into Egypt, and are named in the register for that reason. 

Here we might lest the case. The objections made to 
the truth fill a ess of this family register demand nothing 
more than has now been said for their refutation. But 
before dismissing the matter, we desire to show more 
fully the impregnability of this portion of the sacred 
record, and the futility of the attacks made upon it. 

The list given us in Num. xxvi. of the tribal fami- 
lies, as they existed in the days of Moses, affords irrefra- 
gable evidence of the correctness and the antiquity of 
Jacob's family register, in Gen. slvi. ; and, on the 
other hand, this latter renders vmimpeachable testimony 
to the truth of the former. We have here, in fact, two 
witnesses, demonstrably independent, and yet perfectly 
corroborating each other. The differences between them 
are of sueh a nature that one cannot have been taken 
from the other, nor both from a common source, nor can 
both have proceeded from the same hand, least of all the 
hand of a forger, who would not have convicted himself 
by the admission of such apparent discrepancies. Nor 
can this document, purporting to be Jacob's family regis- 
ter, be the product of a later period, made out on the 
basis of the tribal families existing when it was pre- 
pared, by concluding back from these to assumed proge- 
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nitors, and hence to be regarded as an « jioslerioj-i con- 
struction instead of a bond fide historical narrative. For, 
not to insist upon tbe difficulty with which such a theory- 
would be pressed, arising out of what may be styled the 
irregular construction of this ancient register, making all 
the names in some families sons, in others adding a 
daughter, in others still grandsons, in which it is true 
to the life if it records facts, but unaccountable if it be 
the theoretical deduction of a later age ; — ^not to insist 
upon this, how is it to be explained, in the first place, 
that several names are found in this register to which, 
as appears from Num. xxvi., there were no families 
subsecjuently corresponding? There is. Gen. xlvi. 10, 
Ohad, son of Simeon ; ver. 17, Ishuah and his sister 
Serab, children of Asher; ver. 21, Becher, Gera, and 
Eosh, sons of Benjamin, from whom no families seem to 
have sprung. They must, therefore, either have died 
without issue, or their descendants were too few to con- 
stitute a separate family, and were accordingly reckoned 
as belonging to one of their brothers' houses, agreeably 
to the principle set forth in 1 Chron. xxiii. 11. In 
either case their nam^ were of no permanent national 
consequence, there being no representative families upon 
which they were impressed. How comes it to pass, 
then, that we meet names of this character in this regis- 
ter? It is a sorry shift to say that they may be purely 
fictitious. For, apart from the considerations that this 
is abandoning the hypothesis of an d jmi/eriori construc- 
tion, and that it brands the writer, without any evidence, 
with being a wilful forger of what is false, which Colenso 
expre^ly disclaims,* and which would, in fact, be very 

' Page 16, note*. "I u 
toricallj' true,' lliroiigliout, r: 
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inconsistent in him after the disgust he expresses at 
Hengstenberg for charging bis opponents with dishonesty 
(p. 69) ; the notion of fictitious genealogies and diy, 
unmeaning lists of names is in itself sui&ciently amus- 
ing. The writer's imagination or invention must have 
been given to very odd flights, if he thought to divert 
either himself or his readers in this way. 

In the second place, the originality of this register in 
Gen. xlvi. and its independence of the list of families 
in Num. xxvi. appears still further from the diversity 
in their general construction, and the order in which the 
several tribes are arranged ; and yet more plainly from 
the diversity in the names themselves, some of which 
have undergone considerable alteration in the long in- 
terval between the periods, which they respectively 
represent. When we recall the great changes which the 
names of many modern families have suffered both in 
their orthography and pronunciation, we need not be 
surprised that the lapse of centuries brought about like 
results in Israel. It is, in fact, just what ought upon 
natural principles to have taken place, and yet what it 
would not have entered the mind of a forger to contrive. 
At any rate the differences between these two lists are 
such as to show beyond question, that one is not derived 
from the other. A few apparent diiferences in the 
authorized English version are due to a divergent ortho- 
graphy adopted by our translators, where the forms in 
the original are coincident, as Phallu and Pallu, son of 
Reuben ; Phuva and Pua, son of Issachar ; Tsui and 
Jesui son of Asher. In other cases the diversity belongs 
to the Hebrew form of the name, as Jemuel, and Zohar, 
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sons of Simeoc, called ia Numbers Nemuel and Zerah ; 
Job, son of IsBachar, in Numbers Jaabub; Ziphion, 
Ezbon and Arodi, aona of Gad, in Numbers Zepbon, 
Ozni, Arod ; Ebi, Muppim and Huppim, sons of Benja- 
min, in Numbers Ahiram, Sbupham (Heb. Sli'phupliam) 
and Hupbam ; Husbim, son of Dan, in Numbers, Shu- 
ham, These varying forma of the same name are nearly 
enough related either in their radicals or their significa- 
tion * to account for the transition, which occurred in 
tbe usage of common life. But by no possibility could 
one list have been taken from tbe other, or the ancestral 
names be factitious, and inferred from those of families. 

A still more remarkable difference between the lists 
of these two chapters, and one which tends still more 
strikingly to establish their independence of each other, 
has respect to the sons of Benjamin and the families 
which sprang from them. In Gen. xlvi. 21, Naaman and 
Ard are said to have been sons of Benjamin. Num. xxvi. 
40, declares that the families of the Ardites and of the 
Naamites were descended from Ard and Naaman, sons 
of Bela, Benjamin's eldest son. The two accounts differ 
too palpably to be traceable to a common source. On 
the other hand there is no real disagreement or discre- 
pancy between them. Tbe sons of Benjamin of this 
name died doubtless without issue, and hence no families 
are derived from them. Benjamin, therefore, to preserve 
the number of his sons intact, adopted in their stead two 
children of his eldest son, naming them after the sons 
whom he had lost. They thus succeeded to the rights 
of sons born before the descent into Egypt, and each 
gave name to a separate family. The two accounts are 

• As if; toemplojan Erglishanalogy.tbenameof a family whs ciianged 
from Pike to Fish, or from Smith to Wright, or from Coon to Kliun. 
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thus perfectly harmonioLis, though drawn from entirely 
independent sources. And we have here again a fresh 
instance of adoption in the patriarchal family, which 
both corroborates and is corroborated by the instances 
previously adduced. 

If now, as has been shown, the register of Jacob'3_ 
sons in Gen. xlvi., and the list of tribal families in 
Num. xxvi. are quite independent in their origin, 
then the truth and accuracy of both are indisputable. 
Two such documents involving such a number of parti- 
culars could never agree by chance. If they are inde- 
pendent witnesses, and 'their witness agrees together, 
they are both true. Now, with all the superficial diversi- 
ties, which have been already exhibited, these lists do in 
fact upon a narrow inspection tally throughout. For 
every family set down in Numbers, a corresponding 
name is recorded in Genesis. These uniformly succeed 
each other in the like order, with the single exception of 
the descendants of Benjamin, and that for a reason which 
has just been explained. Furthermore, the names are, 
in a vast majority of cases, precisely identical ; and where 
they are not, the evidence is but strengthened by the 
appearance of such changes as lapse of time, constant 
usage, and perhaps family caprice would be apt to intro- 
duce. With its genuineness and reliability certified by 
such tests as these, the register of Jacob's sons can with- 
stand the attacks of a hundred Colensos. What does all 
his paltry pecking at it amount to, beside such evidence 
in its favour? In a lilvc case affecting the validity of a 
legal document, would the jury have to leave tlie court- 
room before making up their minds to a unanimous 
verdict ? 

It is apparent that the number of persons composing a 
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family may be stated variously, and yet each statement 
be entirely correct. Everything depends upon the prin- 
ciple of enumeration. The parents may be included or 
omitted. The children of both sexes may be reckoned, 
or only those of one. The statement may embrace 
those only who are living, or at home at the time ; or it 
may extend likewise to the absent and the departed. It 
may cover the first generation only, or all the descen- 
dants. A certain measure of liberty was 
accordingly by the author of Jacob's family r 
without departing from truth or becoming inexact. 
Omitting Jacob the number would be sixty-nine; omit- 
ting Joseph and his household, who were in Egypt 
already, it would be aixty-six ; omitting the two that 
were deceased, or their substitutes subsequently born, it 
would be sixty-four ; omitting the daughter, ver. 15, and 
grand-daughter, ver. 17, it would be sixty-two ; and, on 
the other hand, including all these and in addition 
" Jacob's sons' wives," ver. 26, the number would have 
been at least eighty-two, and perhaps more. Inasmuch 
as one of these modes of enumeration was just as correct 
as another, it was within the discretion of the writer to 
select -whichever he might prefer. He chose the enu- 
meration which he has given us, and which yields as its 
total the number seventy. And there can be little doubt 
that he was influenced in his selection, in part at least, 
by the desire to produce that number, 

A round number and a familiar number is always pre- 
ferred to another, if nothing is sacrificed by it. This is 
manifest in indefinite numbers where precision is of no 
consequence, or is not pretended to. We speak of ten 
or a dozen, of fiity or a hundred. And we observe that 
even Colenso (p. 90) is guilty of calling the old Grreek 
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versioD, which according to tradition was made by 
seventy-two intflrpreters, the LXX. 

It is particularly the case if a numher has been fixed by 
usage or hallowed by association. We never speak of 
thirteen aptstles, or of fourteen, but only of twelve. 
Does this warrant the inference that we never heard of 
the election of Matthias or the appointment of Paul ? 
And we never hear of the thirteen tribes of Israel but 
only of the twelve ; so that the inspired author of the 
book of Revelation vii. 4-8, though professedly speaking 
of "all the tribes of the children of Israel," omits one to 
preserve the familiar number. Perhaps, if an "intelli- 
gent " Zulu were to question his Bishop about this, ho 
might be told that the writer was clearly ignorant of the 
existence of the tribe of Dan. And if the same Zulu 
were helpiog him "translate" 1 Kings xi. 35, 36, he 
might come to the conclusion that in the arithmetic of 
the Jews ten and one make twelve. The sacredness of a 
past association evidently controlled the language of 
Joseph's brethren, in saying (Gen. xlii. 32), " We be 
twelve brethren," although one was not. A like affec- 
tion for a number similarly hallowed may have led the 
patriarch to fill up his family to its ancient dimensions 
by adopting two born in Egypt in the stead of the two 
■ who had died in Canaan ; and hence that feature of the 
register at which Oolenso so needlessly cavils.* 

An additional motive for the preference of a particular 
number may lie in some I'elation of correspondence 
which it suggests. Thus Elijah, in building an altar 
in the presence of a schismatieal and apostate people, 
constructed it of "twelve stones, according to the 

* A modem parallel, bb eu^ested by Pro£ Mahan, may be found Iti 
Wordsworth's ballad, We are Seven. 
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number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob," 1 Kings 
xviii. 31. The ssntence of wandering in the wilderness 
fixes its duration by the time that the spies, whose false 
report occasioned it, were searching the promised land, 
Num. xiv, 33, 34. Daniel (ix. 24), sigliing for the 
restoration of Israel at the end of seventy years' cap- 
tivity, is informed that seven times seventy years must 
intervene before the coming of the great Eestorer. Mat- 
thew omits a few unimportant names from the genealogy 
of Christ, in order so to adjust its three great periods as 
to exhibit fourteen generations in each. Matt. i. 17. Such 
correspondences, which are frequent in the Scriptures 
generally, especially abound in the ritnal, where all is 
significant and full of mystical allusions. As a single 
example, witness the cycle of sevens in the sacred 
periods, from the weekly Sabbath through the seventh 
month with its day of atonement and the seventh year to 
the highest of all, the year of jubilee, Lev. xxv. 8, 9, 
each in its various grade at once a commemoration and 
a prefiguration of that rest of God, with which the num- 
ber seven was associated (Gen, ii. 3), and into which it 
is man's privilege and destiny to enter, Heb. iv. S-5, 

Now, at a time when instruction was so lai^ely con- 
veyed by mysterious hints in figures and symbols, it need 
not surprise us to find the suggestion of a momentous 
truth in the number of Jacob's family at this great crisis 
in their history. Nor need we be surprised that such a 
mode of enumeration was selected as might suggest a 
truth which was to be inculcated. That this is not 
purely fanciful, appears from Moses' directing the atten- 
tion of the people expressly to it, Deut. xxxii. 8, ' When 
the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds 
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of the people {lleh. peoples) according to the number of 
the children of Israel.' There was, therefore, a significant 
relation between ' the number of the children of Israel' 
and the nations of mankind. The tenth chapter of Gene- 
sis, which gives an account of the sons of Noah and their 
dispersion over the world, makes the number to be 
seventy. With this the number of Jacob's family at the 
time when it was about to pass into a nation, when it 
was about to receive its permanent organization and its 
tribal divisions to be determined, precisely corresponded. 
The universal aim of Israel, its world-wide relations, 
which were in so many ways explicitly set forth, are 
here impressed upon its origin in a numerical symbol. 
That this number was regarded as not wholly casual 
but significantj and that its significance was kept in mind, 
appears still further from ' the seventy elders of Israel,' 
of whom we repeatedly read, Ex. xxiv, 1, Num. xi. 
16-25, Ezek. viii. 11, a body perpetuated in the Sanhe- 
drim.* As seventy is not a multiple of twelve, it could 

* This num'ber continued lo be bo understood by the later Jewa, as appears 
from numerous passages in their writings. Tlie following from the book 
of Zoliar, quoted by Lightfoot, Heb. Bierdl^ on Luke iii. 36, mny serve as 
a specimen. "Seventy souls went down with Jacob into Egypt, that they 
might restore the seventy (amiUeB dispereed by the confusion of tongues." 

The prevalence of this opinion further appears from the systematic 
alterations made in the Sepl:aagint both in Gen. x. and Gen. xlvj. 
The seventy nations in the common text are diatributsd among the sons 
of Noah in the folbwing manner, via. Japheth 14, Ham 30, Shem 26. 
The account of Nimrod (vs. 3-12) is a manifest parenthesis relating to a 
monarch and conqueror and not the progenitor of a nation. Accordingly, 
hia namo and that of Asfihur are not reckoned. I^ however, these names 
be counted, the oorrespondenee with Jacob's family will be destroyed. 
In order to restore this correspondence, while including these names, the 
Greek translators took the liberty of inserting three additional names in 
thelist of Noah's descendants, viz. Elisa in ver. 2, and two Cainans, vs. 
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not have been determined by the number of the tribes, 
but must be traced to some other source. 

Wlien our Lord was about organizing the true Israel, 
who beHeved in and embraced hinij he retained at the 
outset these numerical correspondences. He ordained 
twelve apostles, preserving herein the number of the 
tribes, and intimating that Israel is perpetuated in its full 
organization in spite of the excision of its apostate mem- 
bers. He sent forth seventy disciples, preserving thus 
the universal feature of Israel, and that which looked to 
the subjugation of all nations. But when the new Jeru- 
salem is complete Eev. xxi. 12 etc., the twelve dominates 
and the seventy disappears. The seed of Abraham has 
then swollen to its utmost expansion, and is commensu- 
rate with the whole body of the redeemed. The nations 
of the world have been absorbed into the tribes of Israel. 
The holy city bears the names of the tribes upon its gates, 
indicating who alone have the right of admission within 
its walls. And thus Abraham is the father of many 
nations, Eom. iv. 17, and the heir of the world, verse 13. 
And the ultimate completion of the promise Gen. xvii. 4, 
"unto thy seed will I give this land" is something far 
more glorious than the peopling of Canaan to its full 
dimensions with his lineal descendants. It is not without 
a meaning that the same word in Hebrew and in Greek 
signifies both land and eartk. So that the divine grant 
in its largest sense really is " to thy spiritual seed will I 

33, 24 ; the total tlius becomes seveiity-fivo. And then in the Buinma- 
tion of the house of Jacob (Gen. ilvL 91) tliey subatitute seventy-fiva for 
seventy, making up the number by tradng tlie descondanta of Joseph 
beyond the first generation. Stephen retains this number in his speech 
(Acta vii. 14) Bs the one moat familiar to Greek-spealiing Jews, and as 
aufacienlly accurate for hia immediate purpose, being in fact strictly cor- 
rect upon the raodo of OQumoration adopted by (lie Ix.'; translators. 
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give this earth." All this is darkly hiuted, nay, is ger- 
minally involved in this original register of Israel. The 
miserable quibbles, which we have been refuting, 
uttered without an inkling of its real significance, cannot 
disturb its truth, ita certainty, or the fulness of its 
import. 
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THE SIZE OF THE COUKT OP THE TABERNACLE, COM- 
PARED WITH THE NUMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 

The second objection of our author ia so peculiarly 
Colensoriian, that we are quite willing, as far iis it ia con- 
cerned, to accept his disclaimer (p. 13), that he has not 
borrowed from De Wette in particular or the German 
Kationaliats in general. He finds a difficulty, it seems, 
in Lev. viii. 1-4. 

" And the LoBD spake unto Moses, saying 

Gather thou all the congregation together unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation. And Moses 
did as the Lord commanded him ; and the assembly was 
i together unto the door of the tabernacle of the 



Here it ia urged that " all the congregation " must 
mean 

" the wholo body of tlie people, at all events the adult males In tlve prirnB 
of life among them, and Dot merely the eMera or heads of the people," 
" The 608,5SO warriors Num. ii. 32, certainly muat have formed a part of 
tiie whole cocgregation, leavir^ out of consideration the multitude of old 
men, women, and children." " I cannot," he tells ua, " with due r^ard 
to the truth, allciw myself to believe, or attempt to persuade otliora to 
believe, that such expreaaions a3 the above can poaaibly be meant to ba 
anderatood of the elders only." 

He then demonstrates by a scries of calculations, that 
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this large mass of human beings could never have stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, that tliey could not even 
have stood along "the whole end of the tabernacle" 
which was but eighteen feet wide, nor could they have 
been crowded into the entire court behind, as well as in 
front of the tabernacle. 

We have carefully followed the Bishop through his 
figures, and we assure our readers that they are quite 
correct. If anybody has ever been in doubt before, let 
him never question it again, that 603,550 people could 
not stand in a court one hundred cabite long by fifty 
broad. For this is what the argument proves; just this, 
and nothing more. And now, if the Bishop would malce 
the attempt, we think it not unlikely that he might prove 
it impossible for the nousea of Parliament, where Great 
Britain meets by her representatives, to contain the 
entire population of the British islands. And if the full- 
grown men of Victoria's empire were packed in solid 
layers, one above another, over the whole area on which 
these houses stand, he might cipher out the height of the 
column they would make. 

But while honouring the Bishop's figurCiS, we must add 
that as an argument to discredit the Mosaic narrative, 
these calculations are liable to two objections, which 
seriously vitiate their results. The first respects the num- 
ber of people expected or actually present ; the second, 
the space which they were to occupy. 

If we turn to p. 105 of the book before us, we shall 
find a passage quoted, Ex. xii. 21-28, whose bearings 
upon this subject the Bishop ought not to have over- 
looked. We there read 

" Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said 
unto them," etc., etc. 
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" And the people bowed the head and worshipped. 
And ihe children o/Israel went away, and did as the LOKD 
had commanded Mosea and Aaron." 

And from ver. 3 it appears that this call for "all the 
elders of Israel" was in pursuance of the divine com- 
mand to speak unto all Ike congregation of Israel. 

So again in Ex. six. 7, 8 : 

" And Moses came and called for (lie eldei-s of ffie peoph, 
and laid before their faces all these words which the Lord 
commanded him. And all ihe people answered together 
and said, All that the Lord hath spoken, we will do." 

In Deut V. 1, " Moses called all Israel," and addressed 
them ; in the course of his address, he says, ver. 23, " Ye 
came near unto me, even all the heads of your tribes and 
your elders." 

It hence appears, in spite of our author's inability to 
believe what so thoroughly invalidates his objection, that 
the congregation of Israel might be represented by their 
elders, and the elders might be addressed or spoken of 
as the congregation who were represented by them. 
This mode of speaking is a familiar one in ordinary life. 
England is said to do, what her authorized representa- 
tives or agents do, Colenso himself^ in referring, (p. 34,) 
to " the great body of the church," feels it necessary to 
add, by way of explanation, " not the clergy only, but 
the clergy and laity." 

The Bishop has given himself the needless trouble to 
cite a number of passages, in which the congregation 
means not the elders but the people generally. Eut the 
fact that in those passages the congregation is not spoken 
of representatively, does not weaken the force of the 
equally evident fiict that in other passages it is so spoken 
of. And that this is the case in the instance now before 
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US, is reBdered more fhau probable by the mention, Ley. 
ix. 1, of the calhog together of " the elders of Israel " for 
the same purpose for which in yiii. 2 " all the congrega- 
tion*' were summoned ; and these elders are further 
spoken of as "the children of Israel," ver. 3, and "all 
the congregation," ver. 5. Upon the most liberal con- 
struction, all that we can be required to assume is the 
elders and a promiscuous assembly besides. A mass 
meeting of the Democratic party does not mean the entire 
party en Tnasse, AH are summoned, not in the sense 
that all are expected or required to attend, but that none 
are excluded. A (own meeting may be held, though not 
a fiftieth part of the inhabitants of the place are present. 
It has never been our good fortune to visit the city of 
Lexington, Ky, But as we know that Rev. Dr. Brecken- 
ridge some time ago called a meeting of its citizens in the 
Court-house on important business, and, as they actually 
as.sembled, we suppose that we must infer that there are 
not more than a thousand citizens there. 

Again, Colenso's argument assumes that the congrega- 
tion must have been gathered " within the court" But 
although this is the basis of all his computations, the 
court is not once mentioned or alluded to in the connec- 
tion. He infers, however, that they must have been 
assembled within these limits ; first, because they were to 
be gathered unlo {or at, as the preposition is occasionally 
rendered) the door of the tabernacle, as if the crowd 
would not be just as much at IM door, no matter how far 
back its farther extremity extended. And secondly, be- 
cause they were summoned to witness the ceremony of 
Aaron's consecration. But the text says nothing of their 
witnessing it; still less that all, who were there, were to 
witness it, or did witness it. They might be present to 
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signify tbeir interest and participation in it; just as the 
people were without, Trhen ZachariaiS went into the tem- 
ple to burn incense, Luke i. 9, 10. The court was no 
more designed or intended to hold the entire body of the 
people, than the holy of holies was to contain Him who 
made it bis symbolical residence. The small dimensions 
of the symbol, and its inadequacy to embrace that which 
it represented, might be objected to the one as well as 
to the other. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MOSES AHD JOSHUA ADDHESSING ALL ISBAEL. 

The next difficulty ia found in — 

Dcut. i. 1. ' These be the words which Moses spake 
unto all Israel.' 

Deut. V. i. ' And Moses called all Israel and said 
unto them , . . ,' 

Josh. viii. 34, 35. 'And afterward he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and cursings, according 
to all that is written in the book of the law. There was 
not a word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua 
read not before all the congregation of Israel, with the 
women, and the little ones, and the strangers that were 
converaant among them.' 

" Now," argues the Bishop, " no human voice, unless 
strengthened by a miracle, of which the Scripture tclla 
us nothing, could have reached the ears of a crowded 
mass of people as large aa the whole population of 
London," 

Unfortunately for the argument, this mark of the 
' unhistorieal ' is common to all history, even the moat 
modern and the best attested. It is natural to infer from 
the above that no address is ever made to the public in 
London. Hereafter we shall expect some reasoner of an 
arithmetical turn to establish that Washington's farewell 
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ss, containing what he had to say to the people of 
the United States, was 'unhistorical ;' also that Queen 
Victoria never issued a proclamation to her subjects, and 
that no general ever gave orders to his army provided 
he commanded more than a thousand men. 

It seems to be a pitiable thing to be obliged to repeat 
here such a familiar, every-day fact, as that public and 
formal announcements are often made without the slight- 
est expectation that all, or even the thousandth part of 
those to whom they are addressed, and who are thus 
presumptively made acquainted with the subjects of 
them, will actually hear them. When the Koman 
feciales made their forma! demand of repa,ration from a 
people with whom they had cause of quarrel, or when 
they uttered their declaration of war at the national 
boundary, the whole nation was presumed to be thus 
apprised of it. The proclamations at Charing Cross 
were for the English people. And what a voice must 
those champions have had who threw down their chal- 
lenge to all the world ! 

And again, is it necessary to remind the bishop of the 
maxim, Qui facit per alium, facit per so ? From Gen. 
xxiv. 10, he would probably infer that the servant of 
Abraham started off alone, driving ten camels; but 
ver. 32 speaks of ' the men that were with him.' "VVe 
constantly speak of Christ feeding the five thousand, 
though Matthew xiv. 19, tells ns distinctly that ' he 
gave the loaves to his disciples and the disciples to the 
multitude.' According to Neb. viii. 3, Ezra read in 
the law, and the cars of all the people were attentive; 
but that his single voice was not expected to reach the 
entire multitude appears from vers. 7, 8, where it is said 
that he was aided by the Levites. With such analogies 
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ono would think that no man in his senses could stumble 
at the expressions which have given offence to the 
Bishop, even if no explanation was expressly furnished. 
But what shall we think when we find that wo are 
explicitly told how it was that Moses addressed all Israel, 
and Joshua read to them the blessings and curses of the 
law ? "Was not the Bishop aware, or did he purposely 
conceal the fact, that, according to Deut. xxvii. 1, 
Moses, with the elders of Israel, commanded the people, 
and, according to ver. 9, Moses and the priests the Leviies 
spake unto all Israel? So in Deut. xxvii. 14, the Zem(es 
are directed to utter at Ebal and Gerizim with a loud 
voice unto all the men of Israel, the very things which 
Joshua, viii. 34, read before them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXTENT OF THE CAMP, COMPARED WITH THE 
priest's DUTIES AND THE DAILY NECESSITIES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

A FEESH ground of cavil and misrepresentation, we 
can characterize it by no milder term, is fonnd in Lev. 
iv. 11, 12, where the priest is directed, after burning 
upon the altar the fat of a bullock, offered in sacrifice 
for the sin of a priest, to ' carry ' the rest of the animal 
' without the camp unto a clean place.' N^ow Colenso 
adopts Scott's estimate, that the encampment of Israel 
may be computed to have been about twelve miles 
square, that is, about the size of London. There were 
but three priests, Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar. Accord- 
ingly) 



a would have had to be carried by Aafoa 
iiiiDself, or one of hia sons, a distance of aii miles." "la fact, we have 
to imafpue tlie priest liaving himself to carry, on hia back on foot, from 
St. PanPs to the outakirta of tba metropolia, the akin, and lleBli, and bead, 
and lega, and inwarda, and dung, evon the whole bullocli." 

Our author, in his eagerness to fasten a blunder upon 
Moses, has committed an egregious one himself Our 
translators here use carry as a sufficient approximation 
to the original expression for every practical purpose, 
and one which no sensible person was in any danger of 
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misunderstanding. Colenso pre^es the English word 
to a sense ■which does not represent the original at all. 
But, suppose that for a moment we do not look behind 
the common version. Then we must understand fi'om 
Gen. xlvi. 5, that the sons of Israel carried Jacob their 
father, and their little ones and their wives "on their 
backs on foot" in the wagons. The Chaldeans must 
have carried Job's camels away " on their backs on foot," 
Job i, 17. And in the same way, 2 Chron. xii. 9, Shi- 
shall king of Egypt must have carried away the shields 
of gold, and so, 2 Kings xviii. 11, Israel must have been 
carried by the king of Assyria. From which we infer 
that those monarchs must have had unusually strong 
backs. 

It should be known, however, that all this carrying 
business is foisted into the text by Colenso himself. The 
word which Mcses uses means simply to remove, irre- 
spective of the mode, or, more exactly still, "cause to go 
forth," without designating the agent employed in the 
removal. That the removal was not performed per- 
sonally by the priest is apparent not only from the con- 
sideration that the removal and burning of what was 
not offered in sacrifice was in no sense of the term a 
sacerdotal function, but also from the fact that the con- 
trary explicitly appears, not only in parallel eases but in 
the very case under consideration. 

In the ceremony of the red heifer, Num. xix. 1-10, 
which was for special reasons sacrificed without the 
camp, the priest must attend at the place in order to 
sprinkle the blood, wbich was a duty peculiarly belong- 
ing to the priesthood. And yet, though he was at the 
spot, two men were required to be present, who are 
expressly distinguished from him and from one another, 
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the one to bura the heifer, ' her akio, and her flesh, and 
her blood, with her dang,' and the other to ' gather up 
the ashes of the heifer and lay them up without the 
camp in a clean place.' 

Again, upon the day of atonement both the goat for 
the people's sin-offering, and the bullock for the priest's 
sin-offering, the latter being the very case before us, 
were to be burned without the camp. But the person, 
who performed this service, is distinguished from the 
priest, as plainly as is the "fit man," by whose hand 
the scape-goat was to be sent into the wilderness. Lev, 
xvi. 26-28, 

Besides, it may be consoling to the Bishop to reflect, 
that the bodies of the animals saeriflced in the ordinary 
offerings were disposed of in a much simpler way. It 
was only the sin-offerings for the priests, and those 
offered for the united trespass of the whole congregation, 
which were to be burned without the camp. The latter 
would of course be rare, and as there were but three 
priests, the former eould not be frequent. This peculiar 
character of these sacrifices the Bishop unaccountably 
foi^ot to mention, or else found it convenient not to do 
so; leaving his readers to infer, as they naturally would, 
that he was speaking of the entire body of the multitu- 
dinous sacrifices which the ritual required. 

But we are not done with this matter yet. We have 
seen flaws enough in this indictment to quash it three 
times over ; but another flaw remains to be detected, 
which is equal in magnitude to either of the preceding. 
The charge of the ' unhistorical' rests in this instance 
upon the assumption tacitly made, that the encampment 
of Israel in the desert was one continuous camp, and 
that to carry anything forth " without the camp," 
3* 
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repuired a journey of " six miles" from the centre to the 
outer circmnference. Strenaously as Colenso resists the 
introductioa of anything not written in so many terms 
in the text, provided it removes a difficulty, and consists 
with the veracity of Moses, he has no repugnance to its 
being done if it has an opposite effect. We might con- 
tent ourselves here with asking him to prove the con- 
tinuity of the camp, which is so essential to his argu- 
ment, and which he has taken for granted. And this 
not only withoat a particle of evidence, hut in the face 
of the explicit statements of the sacred record. 

In Num. ii. comp. i. 52, 63, x. 14-28, the plan of Israel's 
encampment is minutely described. From this it appears 
that there were five distinct camps. One lay in the 
centre, and was formed by the Levites surrounding the 
tabernacle, ii, 17. Then four other camps, each em- 
bracing three tribes, were distributed around this 
toward the cardinal points of the compass, Now, the 
exterior of any one of these camps was ' without the 
camp,' Or what conceivable reason is there, ceremonial, 
sanitary, or of any other sort, why the ashes of the 
sacrifices might not be deposited in some ' clean place' 
outside of the Levitical camp ? but the person or persons 
entrusted with them, and with the offal which was to be 
burned 'where the ashes are to be poured out,' must 
traverse the unoccupied space between this and some other 
of the camps, traverse that camp also, and after com- 
pleting his " six miles," attend to what he might just as 
well have done at the very beginning of his journey. If 
this is the way, the Bishop teaches the Zulus economy of 
time and labor, we admire his wisdom and their patience. 

The relations of a later period may also throw light 
upon the meaning of this injunction. The entire ea- 
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carapment of all the tribes corresponded to the land of 
Ganaaa as the residence of the whole people. The par- 
ticular eampa which formed ita suhdiviaions coiTcsponded 
to the different localitiea in which the people dwelt 
together. But the aahes of the temple and the oflal of 
the sacrifices were not to be carried beyond Jordan, and 
outside of the territory of Israel ; they were deposited 
or burned in the valley of the son of Hinnora, just with- 
out the city walls. So leprous persons were not banished 
beyond the limits of Palestine, but simply required to 
dwell apart, and outside of the town or city to which 
they belonged, 2 Kings vii, 3, xv. 5. As the prescriptions 
of the Pentateuch are the only ones bearing upon this 
subject, tbis shows how they were adapted by the people 
to their altered circumstances, and of course, what they 
understood the real meaning of these prescriptions to be. 
And if this interpretation be taken as authoritative, then 
to remove ' without the camp' means not outside of the 
territory occupied by the entire people ; but outside of 
that particular collection of habitations in which the 
thing to be removed happened to be. 

If the army of the Potomac consists of 100,000 men, it 
must on the Bishop's principles be a very formidable 
business to remove the offal and rubbish outside of their 
camp. He can calculate for us what the size of an en- 
campment must be, that can accommodate such a body 
of soldiers, and how far those ^n |l(e centre must walk 
to reach its exterior limit. Before he enters, however, 
in real earnest upon the computation, we would advise 
him to inquire, whether they may not be encamped by 
regiments or divisions, and thus their labor be reduced, 
and his rendered unnecessary. 

But this is not all. The Levites were to encamp 
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about tlie tabernacle by families. Tbe three chief fami- 
lies of the tribe were to pitch at its rear and on its two 
sides, !N"Tim. iii. 23, 29, 35 ; while Moses and Aaron and 
his sons were all who were to encamp in front of the 
tabernacle, vcr. 38. So that in order to go from the 
tabernacle to the outside of the Levitical eamp, it was 
necessary to pass the tents of tliese four men ! 

Now, let us put Colenso's statements along side of the 
facta, and sec what remains of his argument. The 
greater part of the body of a bullock, belonging not to 
the ordinary sacrifices but to a class rarely requiring to 
be offered, was to be carried not " on the back on foot," 
bat conveyed in any manner that was thought proper, 
not by " Aaron himself or one of his sons," but by any 
person or persons they chose to employ, not " a distance 
of six miles," but past the tents of four men. And this 
is so ' huge ' a ' difficulty ' that the Mosaic ori^n and the 
credibility of the Pentateuch must be given up in conse- 
quence I "Which is ' unhistorical ' now, Moses or Colenso ? 

But, adds the I " " 



" From tlie outaide of this great camp, wood and water would liave 
liad to be fetched for all purposes." " And the asliea of tlie whole eamp, 
with the rubbish and filth of every kind, for a population like that of 
London, would have had to be carried out hi like manner through the 
midst of the crowded msES of p&ople." 

Very well. There are cities with as large a popula- 
tion as that of London, and without its European 
conveniences, or its system of sewerage, as Peking for 
example, which continue to exist in the same place not 
only for one year, or for forty years, but for ages and 
centuries. Some how or other they manage to have 
their wants supplied, and their garbage removed. Could 
not Moses, trained at the court of Pharaoh, have directed 
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sucli matters at least as well as tbe Chinese ? His ques- 
tioE whether " such supplies of wood or water, for tte 
wants of such a multitude as this, could have been fouad 
at all in the wilderness," properly belongs under another 
head, and will receive a sufficient answer, when we come 
to consider his strictures upon the subsistence of the 
sheep and cattle of the Israelites in the desert. See 
Chap. X. 

The objector proceeds: 

" They could not surely all have gone outaide the camp for the necessi- 
ties of nature, aa commajided in Dout. xsiii, 12-14." "We have to 
imagine half a million of men going out daily— tbe 29,000 Levites for a 
distance of six miles — to the aubuvfcia for the commou necessities of nature, 
Tlie supposition involves, of course, an absurdity. Eat it is our duty to 
look plain facts in tbe face." 

What is to be thought of the honesty and truthfulness, 
not to say decency, of a man who can talk in this man- 
ner ? The " plain fact " is, that this regulation, as is mani- 
fest upon the very face of it, had nothing to do with the 
camp of the entire people. It is expressly confined to 
military expeditions. The paragraph begins (ver. 9), 
"When the host (the original is without the definite 
article, n^rra, a camp) goeth forth against thine enemies, 
then keep thee from every wicked thing." Detachments 
sent out to attack their foes are reminded of their sacred 
character, and all de&Iement or impurity in their camps 
is prohibited. The encampment of the entire people was, 
no doubt, under such ceremonial oversight and had such 
police arrangements, as the nature of the ease permitted 
or required. But parties on milita,ry duty away from 
the main body axe here put under special rules, whose 
wisdom, even in a sanitary point of view, is obvious. 
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COMPARED "WITH THE POLL-TAX RAISED SIX MONTHS 
PREVIOUSLY, 

Under this head we are first treated to a precious 
specimen of the bishop's proficiency in Hebrew learning. 
The expression, ' shekel of the sanctuary,' first occur- 
ring in Ex. XXX. 13, and frequently thereafter is, as he 
remarks, rendered in the Septuagint ' the sacred shekel.' 
" But this," he goes on to eay, " can hardly be the true 
meaning of the original ©tiprt ilj?'." And why not, pray ? 
The merest tyro in Hebrew could tell him, that this is 
quite as likely a meaning of the phrase as the other. 
The word 107? occurs 466 times in the Old Testament. 
Of all these Greaenius, in his Thesaurus, finds but 23 
places, in which he judges that it means the sanctuary or 
one of its apartments, and five more in which it may 
mean it ; and in none of these does the phrase in ques- 
tion occur. On the contrary, he says of it, " it is used 
hundreds of times {seaxentka) in the genitive in place of 
an adjective ;" and he adduces, as phrases in which it 
occurs in this sense, "holy ground, holy place, holy bill, 
holy Spirit, holy name, holy day, holy sabbath, holy 
city, holy temple, holy oracle, holy flesh, holy bread 
(Eng, ver. hallowed), holy vessels, holy garments, holy 
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lincE coat^ holy crown, noly ointment, holy oil, sacred 
SHEKEL, holy people, holy covenant." 

However, Colenso may be right and Gesenius mis- 
taken ; what then ? 

"Tho e-xpresaion 'aiiekel of the sanctuary ' could hardly have lioen used 
in tbis way, until there was a aanctuary iu existeuoe, or ratlier iiutil tha 
sanctuary had been aome time in exiEtenee, and sucli a phraae had become 
familiarin themoutha of the people. Wlioi'eas here it is put into the 
mouth of Jehovah, Bpeaking to Moaes on Mount Siuai, six or seven 
oiontha before the tabernacle was made,'' 

Did the Israelites, then, pay no worship to the God of 
their fathers until the tabernacle was ^t np ? Had they 
no divine service previous to this, and no place set apart 
for its celebration ? Admitting that the term here used 
is to be translated ' sanctuary,' it involves no allusion to 
any structure and no implication of any. It means first, 
hoUness in the abstract, then any iliing holy, and finally, 
a holy place ox sanctuary. The presence or the absence 
of an edifice has nothing to do with the appropriateness 
of the term. It would have been just aa applicable to 
the spots where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob worshipped 
under the open sky, as to the tabernacle or the temple. 
But if a building were required, has the Bishop forgotten 
or did he intentionally overlook the circumstance that 
there is distinct mention (Ex. xxxiii. 7) of a provisional 
' tabernacle of the Congregation,' prior to the construc- 
tion of the one ordained on Sinai 'I And besides when 
would be a fit time for instituting shekels of the sanctuary, 
supposing them not to have been known before, if not 
when contributions were making, and a uniform tribute 
was to be imposed to aid in its erection ? That this was 
the origin of the ' shekel of the sanctuary ' appears prob- 
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able not only from ite never having been mentioned 
before, but also from the fact that its weight is accurately 
defined in this passage as though it were something new ; 
' a shekel is twenty gerahs.' 

Ex, xxxviii. 25, 26 records the payment by all the 
people of the required tribute of half a shekel ; in Num. 
i. 1-46 all the people are numbered. The difficulty 
insisted upon here is "that the number of adult males 
should have been identically the same on the ffrst occar 
sion as it was half a year afterwards." 

Colenso himself supplies us with the true answer to 
this imaginary difficulty, though we must do him the 
justice to say it is without his intending it. Listen to 
him. 

' I'heae words [viz. Ex. sxx. 11-13] direct tliat ■whenever a numbering 
of tlie people shall take place, eaoli one that is nainbered shall pay a, 
' raDsoiu for his soul ' of half a shekel. Now in Ex. xxiviiL 26 we read 
of sucJi a tribute being paid, 'a bekali for every man, tliat is, halfa shekel 
after the shekel of the Sanctaaiy, for every one that went to be numbered, 
from twenty years old and upward,' that is, the atoneTneal-ntotiei/ is col- 
lected ; but nothing ia tliere said of an7 census being taken. On the other 
hand, in Num. i. 1- 46, more than six months afSer the date of the former 
occasion, we hare an account of a yeiy fbrmal numbering of the people, 
the result beiag given tor each particular tribe, and the total number 
summed up at tlie end ; here the census ia made, but there ia no indication 
of any atcmematt-momiy being paid," 



A more satisfactory solution could not be desired. 
Even if we were disposed to be critical, we would ask no 
other emendation of the above than first the restoration of 
the word when, for which whenever has been quietly sab- 
stituted in the first sentence. The direction is not a 
general one, but has relation to a specific case. In no 
other instance in the Old Testament do we find this trib- 
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ute connected with a numbering of the people. And 
secondly we would insert a note of interrogation after 
the ' six months ' of the last sentence. 

We have then in Ex. xxx. according to Colenso, a 
direction that a tribute and a census shall be taken 
together. In Ex. xxxviii. the tribute ia collected but 
nothing said of the census. In Num. i. the census is 
taken but nothing said of the tribute. The fair inference 
from these premises nnqneationably is that the two state- 
ments complete each other, or rather that the two acta 
are mutually supplementary, constituting together the 
performance of what had been before enjoined. As it is 
really one enumeration, therefore, it is not 'surprising' 
that the number given in both passages is ' identically the 
same.' 

The silver yielded by the tribute was mainly used Ex. 
xxxviii. 27, for casting the ' sockets ' or bases, on which 
the upright planks composing the frame of the tabernacle, 
and the pillars which supported the vail were to rest. 
These would be the last things needed before setting up 
the tabernacle. "We are under no necessity, therefore, 
of assuming that the tribute was collected until near the 
first day of the first month in the second year of their 
departure out of Egypt, Ex. xl. 17. This month was 
y taken up with the work of rearing the tabernacle, 
; Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, set- 
ting the new ritual in operation and observing the 
annual passover. Then on the first day of the next 
month Num. i. 1, comes the order to 'take the sum of all 
the congregation.' In obedience to this, Moses and 
Aaron with their twelve assistants vcr, 18, 'assembled all 
the congregation together on the fii^t day of the seoond 
month, and they declared their pedigrees after their 
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families, by the house of their fathers, according to the 
number of their names.' The simple meaning whereof 
we take to be, that they assembled the representatives of 
all the tribes, through whose agency the tribute had been 
already levied. They brought with them the tribute 
rolls, which it would be necessary to keep in order to 
certify that every one had paid. The names thus fur- 
nished were arranged according to their families and 
genealogies, and the entire number ascertained, which 
naturally enough corresponded with the number of half- 
shekels, which had been collected. 

Colenso, however, fails to draw the inference which 
the facta, as he states them, so naturally warrant, not to 
say imperatively require. After telling us in language 
already quoted that in Ex. xxxviii. 26, " the aionemeni- 
money is collected ; but nothing is there said of any cen- 
sus being taken," and in Num. i. 1-46, " the census ia 
made, but there is no indication of any atonement-money 
being paid," he proceeds in the following remarkable 
manner, 

"The omission in eadi case msyiibeoonsidereii, of course, as dooidentaJ, 
(I) if isiag su^^posed tliat in the first inslance the numbemig really took 
place, and in the Eecoiid the tribute waa paid, iho^Ti, neiiker circiemalaiice 
is meittunied." 

And on this basis of what m-yht be an accident, and 
this double supposition of what is not mentioned, Moses is 
convicted of saying something which his defamer regards 
as 'surprising.' If the Bishop had been so unmannerly 
as to charge not the Jewish legislator, but some living 
Englishman with uttering ' unhistorical ' statements, 
would such a shew of evidence as thia to substantiate it, 
save him from judgment of damages in a slander suit 
before any court of the realm ? 
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But suppose we overlook these possible accidents and 
unmentioned suppositions, and concede to Colenso that 
both tribute and census were taken twice over with an 
interval of six months. And we shall not ask, what in 
the vrorld Moses meant by taking a second census so 
soon. We know our author too well to imagine that he 
would be troubled by such a question. The gross 
absurdity would only be a fresh proof that the narrative 
is ' unhistorical.' But waiving all this, what is the 
result? "It is surprising that the number of adult 
males should have been identically the same" on both 
occa^ons. 

We confess that if the fact were as Oolenso alleges, it 
would not be so 'surprising' to us as it appears to be to 
htm. It would be remarkable, certainly, but not incredi- 
ble nor unaccountable. And in order to justify it to our 
mind, we would not be obliged to resort to the hypothe- 
sis, that through God's marvellous favour, no one had 
died in the six months, nor that the deaths had been to 
a man balanced by those who in the interval came of age, 
nor that the Levites were included in the first enumera- 
tion, though not in the second, and consequently the 
increase had been j ust equal to the number of that tribe ; 
though it might puzzle him to disprove any one of 
these suppositions. But it is evident that wo have only 
round numbers for the several tribes in Num. i. No 
units are given in any instance, but either fifties or even 
hundreds. Able expositors have hence been of the 
opinion that this tribute was not collected nor the enu- 
meration made by assessing or reckoning every indi- 
vidual singly, but that the process was facilitated by ba- 
sing it upon the decimal division of the host adopted some 
time before Ex. xviii. 25. The number of the people 
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could be estimated, and the tribute raised from tlie rulers 
of thousands, of hundreds, of fifties or of tens with com- 
parative readiness, and with sufficient accuracy. And if 
this -were really the method adopted, it would leave a 
considerable margin for changes without these necessa- 
rily appearing in the enumeration. An army may have 
the same number of brigades, regiments, and companies, 
at the end of a campaign, that it had at the beginning. 
And if the changes in its ranks happened to be incon- 
siderable, an estimate in round numbers, where absolute 
accuracy is not insisted upon, would probably reveal no 
e at all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ISRAELITES DWELLING IS TENTS. 

The mention of ' tents,' Ex. xvi. 16, sets the bialiop 
to calculating again. 

"Two millions of people would require 300,000 tenia. How, tlien, did 
they aoqnice these 7" " Further, if they had had these tenta, how could 
they Iiaye carried thorn 7" "This would require 600,000 oxen," even if 
the tenta were " of the lightest modern material, whereas the Hebrew 
tonta, we mtisi appose, were made of skma, and were, therefore, much 
heavier." "Thus they would have nooded for this purpose 300,000 

This is really too childish to merit a serious reply. 
But if a person has undertaken to wade through a bog, 
he must not stop for mud ; so we labour patiently on. 

In the first place, then, the children of Israel were, as 
the narrative shows, very inadequately supplied with 
tents. It is not necessary to go beyond the pages of 
Colenso to demonstrate this sufficiently for our present 
purpose. We malte the following extracts : 

" Iq Lev. xxiii. 42, it ia Bssigned aa a reason for their 'dwelling in 
bootha' for seven daya at the feast of tabernacles, ' that your gonorationa 
may Iinow that I made tlio children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I 
brouglit them out of the land of Egypt.' It cannot be said that llie word 
'booths'here means 'tents;' because the Hebrew word for a lnwtt made 
of boughs and bushes ia quite different from that for a kai. And besides, 
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in the coateit of the passage in Leviticus, we haye a description of tbe 
way ia which theso booths were to be made. . . . Tliia seems to fii 
iho meaning of the Hebrew word in this particular passage, and to show 
that it is used in its proper sense of booths." Again, " we are told tiiat 
on the lirst day, when they went out of Egypt, they 'journeyed from 
Eatoeses to Sucooth,' Ex. xii. 37, where the name SuaMtli means iiraifo." 

This, one would think, establishes clearly enough 
that large numbers of the people, and probably the 
vast majority of them, were destitute of tents, and 
were obliged to content themselves with such rude 
shelters as thoy could hastily construct from boughs 
of trees, bushes, or whatever came to hand. Such 
is not Colenso's inference, of course. " There is not," 
according to him, "the slightest indication in the 
story that they ever did live in booths." The iiiention 
of hootks in these passages "conflicts strangely," in his 
judgment, with the allusion to lenis in Ex. xvi. 16 ; but 
not so strangely, in our esteem, as his arguments and 
assertions do with the facts spread out upon his own 
pages. 

Secondly, there are abundant means of explaining 
how the children of Israel became possessed of such 
tents as they had. "We are required to believe," says 
the bishop, " that they had tents ;" and then he springs at 
once to his conclusion that they had 200,000. If he will 
but be more moderate in his estimate, we shall try to 
relieve his anxiety as to the ways and means of procur- 
ing them. 

1. The Israelites were largely engaged in tending 
flocks. This was their ancestral occupation, and the 
land of Goshen was assigned to them for the very pur- 
pose of allowing them to continue it under favourable 
circumstances and without offence to the Egyptians, Gen. 
xlvi. 32-34. Now, shepherds are in the Bible universally 
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spoken of as dwelling in tenta from the days of Jabal 
and the patriarchs, Gea. iv. 20, siii. 5. Comp. 1 Chron. 
iv. 89-41, V. 9, 10, 2 Chron. xiv. 15, Cant. i. 8, Isaiah 
xxxviii. 12, Jer. vi. 3, xHx. 29. The only exception is 
doubtful expression in Zeph, ii. 6, where, if our trans" 
Jators have hit the true sense, we read of ' collages for 
shepherds;' these, perhaps, may have been portable 
hooths or sheds made of reeds, such as Diodorua* says 
were in use among Egyptian herdsmen down to his day. 
Bwaldf thinks they were huts mounted on wagons, like 
those of the wandering Scythians.^ 

2. The art of weaving was familiarly known in Egypt 
from the most ancient times. That the Israelites learned 
and practised it even in its finer and more elaborate 
applications, is apparent from the work of this descrip- 
tion which they wrought for the tabernacle, Ex. xxxv. 
25, and is farther corroborated by 1 Chron. iv. 21. This 
would imply ability to make the coarse black hair-cloth 
which was used for tenta in ancient, Cant. i. 5, as in 
modern times,§ even if this were not expressly stated, 
Ex. xxvi, 7, xxxv. 26, xxxvi. 14. In fact, we find 
mention of hair-cloth in the family of Jacob before the 
descent into Egypt, Gen. xxxvii. 34, comp. Rev, vi. 12, 
So that we do not see why " we must suppose " " the 
Hebrew tents were made of skins." 

3, The Israelites had ample time to make every neces- 
sary preparation for their journey, while Pharaoh was 

* To; aitialis it riif noXi^ul' .uruKiuufioSoE, Dlodor. I. 43. 

f Kloine HSuBohen oder KoiTen der Hirlen. Ewald, Propheten L 
p. 307. 

} ScythHC, 

Quorum plaustra vagaa rite tralrant domoa. Hor. Carm. Ill, 31, !0. 

§ BobinBon'H Biblical Ecsearchea, I. p. 485 ; in tlie original odition, 
ILp. isa 
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persisting in his refusal to let them go. But, says the 
Bishop, "had they provided this enormous number [of 
tents] in expectation of marching, when all their request 
was to be allowed to go 'for three days into the wilder- 
ness,' Ex. V. 3 ?" 

Must we tell him that the chosen seed went down into 
Egypt only for a temporary sojourn, and that they were 
in constant expectation of being brought out of it to the 
land promised to their fathers? The exodus had been 
divinely foretold to Abraham, Gen, xv. 14. The assur- 
ance of it was repeated to Jacob, as he was on his way 
into Egypt, Gen. slvi. 4. He testified his faith in it as 
he was dying (xlviii. 21), and directed that he should be 
buried in Canaan, xlis. 29, Joseph had the same confi- 
dence, and exacted an oath of bis brethren that his bones 
should be carried up from Egypt when God visited his 
people, 1, 24-26, Ex. xiii. 19. An explanation as old as 
the Targums (see Targ. on Cant. ii. 7) finds in 1 Chron. 
vii. 21 a premature attempt of the children of Bphraim 
to retake possession of Canaan. Moses, on bis first arri- 
val in Egypt, summoned the elders of the people and 
informed them that the time for their deliverance had 
come, Ex. iii. 16 etc., iv. 29 etc. How any sane man 
can believe after this that the Israelites had no further 
expectation than that of going 'for three days into the 
wilderness' is very 'surprising,' In order to exhibit 
Pharaoh's obduracy and unreasonableness no other 
request was made of him. But to infer from this, that 
nothing more was intended, is on a par with the reason- 
ing which finds in God's command to Abraham to offer 
up his son an approval of human sacrifices, 

4. The first allusion to tents occurs Ex. xvi, 1, a full 
month after their depai'tnre out of Egypt. This would 
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give additional time for their construction, and perhaps, 
also, for their purchase from the tribes of the desert. 

And as to the mode of carrying these tents, together 
with their other baggage, will the Biahop please to inform 
us how he knows that they had not as many oxen as his 
moat extravagant estimate supposes? Even on that 
hypothesis, one hundred men as rich as Job might have 
undertaken it on contract. Job xlii, 12. Colenso surely 
need not boggle at their having even 200,000, when 
be argues himself upon the supposition that they had 
" too miUions of sheep and oxen," pp. 119, 122. 
4 
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CHAPTER YII. 

THE ISRAELITES ARMED. 

Hitherto remarks upon the Hebrew text have heen 
only incideotal and by the way; we now come upon a 
chapter which is, ex profeseo, devoted to this subject. 
The former have proved so re&eahing that we may well 
anticipate a choice display of learning and criticism. 
The passage to which we are indebted for so rare an 
entertainment is 

Ex. xiii. 18. The children of Israel went up harnessed 
(Qieim) out of the land of Egypt. 

The word here rendered ' harnessed,' is one of the few 
to be met with in the Hebrew Bible whose meaning and 
derivation are exceedingly doubtful, and which has 
accordingly been variously translated, from the old 
Greek interpreters downward. la such cases lexico- 
graphers have heretofore been under the delusion that 
one essential condition of a true rendering is that it must 
suit every passage in which the word occurs ; or, if this 
is impossible, different senses must be assumed, sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of every case. The labours of 
Colenso mark the opening of a new era. The meanings 
of difficult words are henceforth to be determined so that 
they will not sait the context in which they stand. It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the results which might 
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flow from the ingenious and persevering application of 
this hitherto undiacovcred principle. Those critica, espe- 
cially, who are interested in proving the statements of 
an author ' unhistorical,' will find the invention particu- 
larly valuable. 

That we are not exalting the merits of this invention 
unduly we can satisfy our readers, by exhibiting its ope- 
ration in the present instance. We are flrst told that the 
word ti"^ffi&!7 appears to mean ' armed,' or ' in battle 
array,' Inasmuch as these two rneanings are far from 
being coincident, we might ask which is to be preferred ? 
and why ? Docs it mean that the people were drawn up 
in regular ranks, or that they had arms in their hands ? 
Without pausing, however, over such impertinent ques- 
tions, without even intimating that he is restricting the 
signification of the word beyond his own statement of it, 
our author proceeds on the assumption that it means 
' armed,' and that only, adding immediately, " it is incon- 
ceivable, however, that these down-trodden, oppressed 
people should have been allowed by Pharaoh to possess 
arms." One would suppose from this that ho was about 
correcting an opinion too hastily formed, and modifying 
a definition which he finds not to meet the exigencies of 
the case. But no ! the inappropriate meaning is left 
undisturbed. It does not prove Colenso wrong, but the 
narrative false. 

Gesenius defines the word (sec his Lexicon translated 
by Prof. Robinson) fierce, active, eager, brave in battle. 
Would it not have been well to have stated his reasons, 
if he had any, for setting this definition aside ? At least 
would it not have been candid to have mentioned the 
fact, which is strangely omitted in his disquisition, that 
the standard lexicographer of the day had assigned 
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these meanings to it? What has he to object to the 
representation that the children of Israel went out of the 
land of their bondage like a victorious army, laden with 
spoils and with all the eager impeluositt/, which charac- 
terizes such a host ? 

In order to prove that the IsraeliteiS could not have 
had arms in their possession, he makes the following 
most unlucky allusion to the father of history. 

"The warriora formed a distinct csste in Egypt, as Herodotus tells iis, 
ii. 165, 'being in number, when they are most numeroua, 160,000, none 
of whom learn any mechanical art, but apply themselvea wholly to military 

The unaceountabJe negligence of this quotation, to 
call it nothing worse, will appear in the first place from 
the fact, that Herodotus is there speaking of but one 
division of the " caste" of native warriors. In the very 
next paragraph he speaks of another division amounting 
to 350,000. In the second place, these native warriors 
did not exclude mercenaries, as he would have seen if he 
had read the second paragraph before the one from 
which he quotes ; not to say that he might have learned 
it from the prophet Jeremiah xlvi. 21. Kawlinson in 
his Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 199, remarks that " the ancient 
kings in the glorious times of Egypt's great power had 
foreign auxiliaries ; they were levies competing part of 
the army, like those of the various nations which con- 
tributed to the expeditions of Xerxes and other Persian 
monarchs," "Wilkinson in his Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 287, says, " Besides 
the native corps they had also mercenary troops, who 
were enrolled either from the nations in alliance with the 
Egyptians, or from those who had been conquered by 
them .... Strabo speaks of them as mercenaries ; and 
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the million of men he mentions must have included these 
foreign auxiliaries." Can Colenso prove that Pharaoh 
did not make use of Israelites in hia army as Great 
Britain does of Sepoys in India ? And besides, in spite 
of hia sneer at the idea of ' borrowing ' arms, can he 
prove that the Egyptians did not supply the Israelites 
with these as well as other neeessaries for their journey, 
in their urgency to have them go ? 

As the Bishop has been studying thia subject " less 
than two years" (p. 12), he cannot be expected as yet to 
have read very extensively upon it. "We would advise 
him, however, not to meddle much with Egyptian anti- 
quities. The less that is said about them by one who 
undertimes to prove the Pentateuch ' unhistorical,' the 
better. These antiquities famish too many evidences 
both of its truth and of its having been written in the 
midst of the scenes which it describes. 

Apart, however, from " the stubborn word ^'^'P''?^^," the 
bishop tells vis'^iue must suppose that the whole body of 
600,(X)0 warriors were armed, when they were numbered, 
Num. i. 3." Why so ? If he had ever heard of the 
American militia system before the war which now 
desolates this continent, he would have known that to be 
enrolled as ' able to go forth to war,' and to be armed, 
are not convertible expressions. " And, besides, where 
did they get the armour with which about a month after 
[leaving Egypt] they fought the Amalekites, Ex. xvii. 
8-13?" We presume that a battle might be fought 
without the entire 600,000 being armed and engaging 
in it. 

But if " they had come to be possessed of arms, is it 
conceivable that 600,000 armed men, in the prime of 
life, would have cried out in panic terror 'sore afraid,' 
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Ex. xiv. 10, when they saw tliat they were being pur- 
sued ?" We hope that by this time the ingenuity of the 
Bishop's device, and the marvellous success of his inven- 
tion will be apparent. The method, it will be seen, need 
not be confined to strict lexicography, The range of its 
applicability equals that of the philosopher's stone. It 
can be applied to anything whatever, and invariably 
with the same result. Fix your theory so that it shall 
not correspond with the facts, and then woe be to the 
facts ! Arrive at your conclusion from an ex parte state- 
ment of the case; after this has been settled, introduce 
the considerations which are incompatible vrith it, and 
the falsity of the narrative follows of course. It would 
be in vain to expect the Bishop to reconsider his argu- 
ment on account of this or any other difficulty, that may 
be in the way. That is Moses' concern, not his. AH 
that remains for us, is timidly to suggest that the unex- 
pected appearance of Pharaoh's chariots might spread 
terror in an undisciplined throng, encumbered as the 
Israelites were, even if they had arms in their hands, aa 
one of the formidable iron-dads of modern times might 
drive any number of infantry beyond the reach of its 
death-dealing guns, Comp. Judg. iv. 3. 

The philological argument of this chapter, then, 
amounts to this. The word biffian means either armed 
or in battle array (though Gesenius defines it differently); 
therefore the Israelites had arms ; therefore they were all 
armed. But they could not have been all armed. There- 
fore the narrative is untrue. The question involuntarily 
forces itself upon ua, Is not a residence among the Zulus 
unfavourable to the development of the understanding? 

The remarks and calculations, with which we are fur- 
ther favoured, respecting the alternate hypothesis that the 
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word biffl'an is radically connected with tbe numeral ^/t-ue, 
and that it consequently means " five in a rank," present 
abundant matter for comment. As they are of no con- 
sequence to the ai^ument, however, we pass them by, 
simply observing that, upon like principles, a garrison 
decimated by disease must have lost precisely one-tenth, 
and •winteT-quuTlers must mean the fourth part of some- 
thing. 

How if the word has the sense, which Cocceius attri- 
butes to it, of numbered or helonging to a numhered host? 
It would then be equivalent to the Greek irsiJ.ira^w, which 
denotes strictly (see Liddell and Scott) to count on Jive 
fingers, or count by fives, then generally to counL And 
the Latin numeri is used as a military term for a division 
of an army. Or how, if oiman means, what Geaeniua 
says it would, if it were referred to the numeral five, 
. ^inquepartiium, or consisting of five parts, the centre, 
the two wings, and the front and rear guard, and hence 
obtains the more general sense in battle array? What 
would then become of his calculation that " they must 
have formed a column sixty-eight miles long, and it 
would have taken several days to have started them all 
off, instead of their going out all together that self-same 
day?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INSTITDTION OP THE PASS0VE8. 

The next chapter, headed as above, is so transparent 
and glaring a misrepresentation, that no one can be 
deceived by it, and we cannot persuade ourselves to delay 
upon it. The whole seeming force of it rests upon the 
assumption and the assertion, directly in the face of the 
plain statements of the narrative, that the first instruc- 
tions to the children of Israel respecting the passover 
were given to them on the day that it was to be killed, 
and that the ' borrowing ' from the Egyptians was done 
" at a moment's notice." 

It is true that they were directed, Ex. xii. 3, to take 
the lamb on the tenth day of the month, and, ver, 6, to 
keep it up until the fourteenth, and then kill it. But this, 
instead of showing that they had at least four days' notice, 
only makes "the story" "perplexingand contradictory!" 
For does not the Lokd say, in the very same connection, 
ver. 12, ' I will pass through the land of Egypt (his 
night ' ? This is further fortified by an appeal to the 
original Hebrew ; " the expression is distinctly n^ri, 
this, not N^nij, thai." "We fear that the Bishop and his 
Hebrew dictionary are comparative strangers to each 
other ; how else could he have overlooked the fact, that 
one of the meanings of n; is Ihai which has just been men- 
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ttoned (Gesen, sub verho), a sense in which it is frequently 
rendered ' the same ' in the common English version, e. g. 
Gen. vii, 11, 13, Ex, six. 1. ' This night,' according to 
Hebrew usage, means the night spoken of immediately 
before, and not necessarily the one succeeding the mo- 
ment of speaking. If Colenso continues his investiga- 
tions, we expect to hear of a mnch more serious difficulty 
than this in Dent. ix. 1. Moses there says to Israel, 
'Thou art to pass over Jordan this day? We must 
accordingly assume that all that follows to the end of the 
book, including the death of Moses and the thirty days 
mourning for him, took place within the next twelve 
hours. 

The allegation that the 'borrowing' was performed 
" at a moment's notice," is, if possible, yet more inex- 
cusable. The people were not only told what to do, at 
least four days beforehand, Ex. xi. 2, but they were 
spoken to on the subject when Moses first returned to 
Egypt, Ex. iii. 21, 22, iv. 30. 

The "second notice, to start," given " at midnight," is 
a fabrication of Colenso's own. The people had been 
instructed bow to act long before ; and the -urgency of 
the Egyptians to send them out of the country, Ex. xii. 
33, left them no option. 

All the computations of the chapter about sheep, and 
territory, and popul^on, and the time required to circu- 
late notices, however interesting in themselves, are 
nothing to the purpose, for which they are alleged, of 
proving the statements of Moses self-contradictory or 
incredible. There is a Hebrew criticism embedded in 
this discussion, however, which, whether just or not, is 
of so striking a nature, that it would be unpardonable 
not to mention it. Jehovah was to "stride acrn-'-.^ i'^^^) 
4* 
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the threshold, and protect the house from the angel of 
death." 'Passover,' then, is a misnomer; the festival 
should be called Slride-OT>er, We commend this to the 
carefal consideration of the children of Abraham. 
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BIELIOQKAPHT. 

CHAPTEH IX 

THE MAECH OUT OF EGYPT. 

Under tMs caption we are first presented with a 
re-hash of the unfounded assumptioas of the preceding 
chapter respecting the suddenness of the call to leave 
Egypt. Then follow a few more of the same sort. After 
being summoned "suddenly at midnight," the " two mil- 
lions" of Israelites "come in from aU parts of the land 
of Gr05hen to Eameses," and were then " started again 
from Eameses that very same day, and marched on to 
Succoth." Finally, "on the third day, they turned aside 
and ' encamped by the sea.' Ex. xiv. 2." 

In proof that they came in from Goshen to Eameses 
just, as it would seem, for the sate of marching back 
again, he appeals to Ex. xii. 37 — ' And the children of 
Israel jouj^aeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six 
hundred thousand on foot that were men, beside chil- 
dren.' 

The following view of the case which Colenso himself 
quotes from Kurtz, is intrinsically so probable, that it 
must commend itself, we think, to every sober-minded 
person, and show both the needlessness and inadmissibility 
of the preceding hypothesis. Kurta says, "Rameseswas 
the capital of the province. There, no doubt, Moses and 
Aaron were residing. The procession started thence ; 
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and after the main tody liad set out, smaller parties came 
from all directions, as speedily as possible, and joined it 
at the point of the road nearest to their own dwellings." 

Suppose, however, that we allow all the marching and 
countermarching which the Bishop wishes to foist into 
the narrative, how would tiiis affect the credit of the 
sacred historian ? The objector wishes us to believe that 
the time into which this was crowded was too limited for 
its performince Ailer reaching Rameses they were fifty 
or sixty miles fio n the se,\ and this could not be trav- 
ersed by sich in n mense host against 'the third day.' 

But this th 1 1 lay is a pure figment ; there is 
nothing sa d abo t t i Exodus. Moses does not tell 
us how long it took the people to reach the Red Sea. 
He mentions indeed that they went " from Barneses to 
Succoth, &om Succoth to Etham, and from Etham to the 
Red Sea." But it is nowhere stated that they were only 
a day in passing from one of these points to that next in 
order. And that tliis is not his meaning appears from 
the fact that if their marches after crossing the Bed Sea, 
Ex. XV. 22-svi. 1, he interpreted in the same way, 
they ought to have reached the wilderness of Sin in ten 
days, whereas a month was consumed in getting there. 

And here the Bishop is guilty of downright dishonesty 
in ^rbling a quotation from Kurtz to suit his purposes. 
Professing to give the views of that eminent scholar, he 
carefully conceals from his readers the opinion which 
Kurtz strenuously maintains and in our judgment incon- 
troyertibly establishesj that the distance from one station 
or place of encampment to another may as naturally be 
several days' journey as one, compare Num. xxxiii. 8. 
This is kept back not only by omitting what Kurtz says 
on that point, but by sundering the quotations, which 
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are made, from their true connection so as to produce a 
false impression of their meaning, by transposing a sen- 
tence for the same purpose, and more fraudulently still, 
by omitting the following sentence from what purports 
to be a connected quotation, viz. "The following con- 
siderations also serve to show, that the Israelites must 
necessarily have spent more than three days on their march 
from Eameses to their encarapraeut by the sea." This 
suggestion would be fatal to all his quibbling objections. 
And as there was no reply that could be made to it, he 
chose an easy but dishonourable method of ridding him- 
self of all perplexity, "What would the " simple-minded 
but intelligent" Zulus say to such conduct as this on 
the part of their bishop ? If he has, as he claims (p. 35), 
" renounced the hidden things of dishonesty " it must be 
in a sense widely different from that in which the apostle 
intended the phrase. 

The question raised at the close of this chapter as to 
the subsistence of the people and their flocks upon the 
march properly belongs to the chapter next ensuing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SHEEP AND CATTLE OP THE ISRAELITES IN THE 
DE3EBT. 

" The people, we are told, were supplied with manna. 
But there was no miraculous provision of food for the 
herds and flocks." How, then, did the latter gather sub- 
sistence in that inhospitable wilderness? 

It is so obvious that the vast multitude of men and 
animals, which went out of Egypt with Moses, could not 
have been supported in the desert for forty years by 
mere natural means, that this has always been a great 
stumbling-block to those who inaist upon measuring the 
facts of the Bible by the standard of ordinary history. 
But if any think to escape this dif&culty by denying the 
truth of the facts, they will only involve themselves in 
others which are still more insurmountable. 

All Jewish history is a &hle, if the Exodus be untrue. 
Not to insist upon the corroborations from profene his- 
torians, which wonid thus be unaccounted for, the 
Egyptian Manetho, Tacitus, Justin, and others, every- 
thing in Judaism is built upon it, and presupposes it. 
How did such a tradition originate, or ever gain preva- 
lence, if it were fiilse ? There was nothing in it to gratify 
national vanity, but everything to humiliate it, and to 
shoclc their prejudices. That their fathers had been in 
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bondage to the uiicirctmidsed Egyptians, — that they had 
grown to be a nation, not on the sacred soil of Palestine, 
but in the profane land of idolaters — that the most solemn 
revelations of Jehovah, including the fundamental law 
of their nation, were given not at Jerusalem, l)ut in a. 
desert two hundred miles away, — that a whole generation 
of their fathers had been so faithless aa to be doomed to 
die in the desert, and even the great lawgiver himself, 
and the first high priest had been debarred from entering 
the holy land ; is it conceivable that th^e were inventions 
of the Jewish mind, or tliat they ever could have entered 
into the faith of tlie nation if they were not undeniable 
facts? 

Moreover, these are not vague uncertain traditions, 
which were spoken of doubtfully, or stated variously at 
different times and places, though even if this were the 
case we would still be obliged to assume a historical 
basis to account satisfactorily for their origin. But in all 
that multitude of allusions to the subject or declarations 
respecting it, which abound throughout the Old Testa- 
ment^ there is no hesitation and no diversity. The same 
story is told, or is implied everywhere. There ean be 
no question that it expresses the universal faith of the 
Israeli tieh people. 

But further, when did this story originate and under 
what circumstances ? We have in the first place, in the 
Pentateuch, a contemporaneous liistory of the march 
from Egypt to Canaan. For though Oolenso may scoff 
and deride its claims, these are too firmly established to 
be shaken. But besides this, we can trace it through the 
entire suhsecLuent literature of the Hebrews from first to 
last. Prophets, psalmists, historians, speak of it as well 
known and undeniable. The book of Joshua belonging 
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to the age next succeeding that of Mosea, and written by 
one who participated in the miraculous crossing of the 
Jordan, Josh, v. 1, lends it the most unecjuivocal sanction 
and is in fact inexplicable on every page -without it. Or 
if Colenso could succeed in sweeping away both Joshua 
and the Pentateuch by the potent wand of his arithmeti- 
cal criticism, Judges would utter its testimony, ii. 1, et 
passim. Even unbelieving eritiea do not venture to 
deny the antiquity and originality of the song of Debo- 
rah, and that makes express mention of the supernatural 
revelation at Sinai, Judg. v. 5, which implies and sanc- 
tions all the rest. 

But there is more to be explained than the existence 
of written testimonies of too early a date and too near 
the time of the event, to admit of the growth of an 
unfounded tradition, even if such a tradition could have 
originated in the Jewish mind after any lapse of time, or 
if such uniformity of statement on the part of such a 
multitude of voices could be accounted for otherwise 
than by the supposition of the truth of what is thus 
attested. The facts of Jewish history presuppose what 
the Pentateuch records, and are susceptible of no other 
solution. The fragments of aboriginal tribes occupying 
portions of Canaan along with Israel, some of them, as 
the Philistines, even long disputing the preeminence with 
them, show that Israel had intruded themselves from 
abroad and thrust out the primitive possessors of the 
soil. The peculiar position of the tribe of Levi, dispersed 
among the other tribes, and owning no inheritance of its 
own, implies its separation to sacerdotal service before 
Canaan had been entered. That the sanctuary of God 
was a tent or tabernacle prior to the erection of Solomon's 
temple implies the migratory sojourn in the wilderness. 
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And not only facts like these, which cannot be denied 
or explained away, if all history is not to he dissolved 
into a mere illusion, but the permanent institutions of 
Israel bear the ineffaceable impress of the exodua. The 
annual passover and the feast of tabernacles were public 
stated commem orations of the coming out of Egypt and 
the abode in the wilderness. These were instituted at 
the time when the events themselves took place, and 
were perpetuated ever since, fethers to sons explaining 
the meaning of the observance. The pot of manna and 
Aaron's rod that budded were preserved in the sanctuary, 
and the brazen serpent was in existence imtil the days 
of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4, And then, there is the 
ceremonial, which, with all its multitudinous prescrip- 
tions, has nevertheless such a unity of purpose and of 
idea, as shows that it is no conglomerate made up of the 
slow accretions of ages, and of heterogeneous materials 
gathered from diverse quarters, but is a consistent sys- 
tem, the work of one mind, and introduced in its com- 
pleteness. Now, this points to the wilderness as the 
place of its origin, by numerous injunctions, which enter 
as constituent parts into the ceremonial system, and yet 
which derive their form from the circumstances of that 
period, e. g. the minute specifications respecting the 
transportation of the tabernacle and its furniture. Num. 
iv. 5 etc., the burning of parts of certain sacrifices 
without the camp, Lev. iv. 12, the removal of lepers 
without the camp, Lev. siii. 46. And still further, the 
ceremonial contains not a few undoubted Egyptian ele- 
ments. These are not so numerous nor so pervading as 
Spencer maintained in the interest of rationalism, and 
yet they are sufficient to show beyond question that the 
people must have stood in an intimate relation to 
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Egjpt at the time when this S3 stem w is given to 
them. 

This is no prejudice to the inspiration of Mo^cs, or to 
the divinity of the law given thiough him It neither 
disproves nor degrades the inspiration of the apostles 
that they taught heavenly truths to the woild in the lan- 
guage of Greece. Nor are the subhme levelitions of 
Ezekiel and of Daniel less tiuly from God, because 
clothed in the garb of symbols suggested 01 modified by 
the colossal and grotesque forms perpetually before their 
eyes in Babylonia. With the symbolical language of 
Egypt both Moses and the people were familiar. The 
religion of Egypt, with its absurd abominations, the 
lawgiver utterly discards. But in setting forth the pure 
and heavenly truths of the religion of the true God, he 
draws upon symbols with which they were already 
acquainted, purging them from every heathenish and 
false association, and bringing them into such connections 
that they aptly represent precisely what he would have 
them teach. It is just as the apostles adopted words 
which in the mouths of pagan Greeks had low and 
unworthy senses, and infused into them the spirit of the 
Christian revelation, thus regenerating the language 
while they used it. And as the idiom of the Ne\f Tes- 
tament affords an index to the time, the country, and the 
circumstances in which it was written, so the idiom of 
the ceremonial of Moses, if we may so speat, the cha- 
racter and affinities of the symbols which he employs, 
show it to have come from a man familiar with Egyptian 
institutions, and to have been introduced into Israel at a 
period when the people possessed such a familiarity like- 
wise. 

These considerations thus hastily hinted at, and which 
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might be corroborated and expanded iadefinitely, show 
beyond a doubt that the great facts of the exodus are 
true. Colenao may cavil and calculate till doomsday, 
but he cannot unsettle what is thus woven into the very 
texture of everything relating to the Israelitish people, 
their history, their literature, and their institutions. 
Here are indisputable facta to be accounted for, which no 
imposture could have effected and which no mystification 
can obscure. Wo affirm unhesitatingly that no hypo- 
thesis can be framed which will satisfactorily account for 
them, but that of the truth of the narrative, marvellous 
as it may be, which is given by Jloses, And hence, as 
Colenso acknowledges, even a man like Ewald, prover- 
bial in Germany itself for stopping at no extravagance 
of criticism and no wildness of hypothesis, feels com- 
pelled to confess, if the whole history of Israel is not to 
be frittered away, that the fact of the exodus and of the 
sojourn in the wilderness is undeniably true, 

"Ewald certainly asserts this," viz. that "the general truth of tlia 
ivanderinga ia the wilderness is au essential preliminHry to the whole 
of the subsequent history of Israel;" "but I cannot find anj place 
where he aliiios it. The story of the Bxodua is no doubt an ' essential 
preliminary' to certain parte of tlie Bul)set[UBnt hiatory of Israel, as 
recorded, but not to the whole of it. If that story be shown to be untrue, 
those part« may also have to bo abandoned as untrue, but not the whole 
Jewish history." 

"We would like to have the Bishop specify which 
these ' certain parts ' of the history are that he would be 
wiUing to give up for the sake of getting rid of the 
Exodus. We fancy there would be very little left. He 
might as well undertake to explain American history on 
the hypothesis that this country was not settled from 
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Tke fact must be accepted, therefore, with all its diffl- 
calties. This vast multitade of men and animals did 
march into the desert, and continued there for forty years. 
How did they subsist? 

We reply, in the first place, that the natural produc- 
tions of the region, in which they were, would go a cer- 
tain length, toward their support. This feature of the 
case has not always received its due share of attention. 
The miracle, which must be admitted in any event, is so 
stupendous and long-continued, that it seems to be 
scarcely enhanced to an appreciable extent by leaving all 
ordinary supplies out of the account. And, further, the 
inspired historian very properly exalts the miraculous 
side of the ease, which was so out of proportion to what 
was merely natural, and which was the aspect with which 
he was chiefly concerned, to special and almost exclusive 
prominence. Not that he exaggerates the miracle, or 
studiously conceals the other available means of subsist- 
ence ; but he lays no stress upon the latter. And hence 
the hints and indications which he does give upon the 
subject have so frequently — perhaps we might say com- 
monly — been overlooked; e.g. the mention of date palms, 
Ex. XV. 27, the nourishment obtained from the flocks 
which they are said to have had with them, and the pur- 
chase of food and drink for themselves and their cattle, 
Num. XX. 19, Deut. ii. 6, 28. 

The tendency of late, among students of this portion 
of the sacred record, has, however, been, toward the 
opposite extreme of under- estimating the miracle and 
exalting unduly the natural resources of the r^on. And 
this for a triple reason ; first, the general tendency in one 
extreme of opinion to generate its opposite; secondly, 
the interest of unbelief, which, unable to rid itself of tlie 
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fact of the exodus, souglit to explain it upon a natural 
basis; and thirdly, the pardonable enthiasiasm of those 
who, in their recent explorations of this region, have added 
so much to our knowledge of its character, and brought to 
r ht h th t WIS nexpected, that it is not siirpris- 

eater weight to their discoveries 
t will be disposed to allow. If, 
ve at a correct impression of the 
we must carefully avoid both 
tly examine whatever sources of 
■ reach. 

N w th f t tl t while the general feature of the 
Sinaitic desert are, as described in the long pages of cita- 
tions made by Colenso, those of aridity, barrenness, and 
desolation, there are, nevertheless, exceptions to this in 
verdant oases and fertile wadys scattered here and there,* 

* We ulip from the pages of Oolerso the following quotations to show 
the possibilitieB of culture in tiiis desert. The firat is tiiken from Shmley's 
Sintu and Pslestine, p. 21 of the American edition : 

" 'How mach may be done by a careful use of auoli water and such soil 
as the desert supplies, may be eeeu by the only two spots, to which, now, 
a diligent and provident sltention is paid, namely, the gardens at the 
Wells of Moses, under the care of the French and Englieli agents from 
Suez, and the gardens in the yallejs of Jebel Musa, under tlie care of tlie 
Greek monks of the convent of St. Catlierine. Even so late as tiie sevon- 
teenlh century, if we may triast the expression of Mohconys, the Wady- 
er-BiBbah, in front of the convent, now entu^ly bare, was " a vast green 
plain," Idle grcaide champagne verk,'" 

The quotation marlts in the printed copy of Colenso are here incorrect. 
Staulej huQself quotes the words "a vast green plain." 

The second is from Shaw, Travels to the Holy land, ch. ii. : — 

" ' Though nothing that can properly be called soil is to be found in these 
parts of Arabia, these monks have, m a long process of time, covered over 
with dung and the sweepings of their convent near four acres of these 
naked rucks, which produce as good cabbages, salads, roots, am] all kinds 
of pot-herbs, as any soi! and climate whatsoever. They have likewise 
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These suffice to sustain a sparse population at the pre- 
sent day. The roving tribea wMch frequent the desert 
are very inconsiderable, it is true, as compared with the 
immense host of the Israelites ; still they show that the 
region is not absolutely destitute of vegetation. Hitter,* 
(p. 709,) after describing the district in the immediate 
vicinity of Sinai, adds : 

" We adduce these dace, here just to conflrm anew, wbat has been so 
often proved already, that it is only oar ignorance whidi creates such great 
deserts, such unpeopled solitudes, such void spaces in the eartlii these are 
constantly vanishing more and more from the Saliara and the so^ialled 
absolute deserts of Arabia and Petrea, as tliey have done from the midst 
of the primeval fbresta of America (see Stevens, Catherwood, etc.), with 
every serious advance of iuvesligalion into these regionfi." 

But further, there are abundant indications that this 
desert once supported a much larger population than at 
present, just as the same is the case with Palestine itself; 
and the causes of this increased sterility in modern times 
can, in a measure, be pointed out. On this subject, we 
may be indulged with a somewhat extended quotation 
from Eitter, pp. 026, 927, the great authority on all 
questions of physical geography. 

"We have already, above, referred to tiie former natural coudillon of 
things in this country, and their rclatioiia, which must have been essen- 
tially diEferent in their effects from those of the present. So the former 

raised apple, pear, plum, almond, and olive trees, not only in great num- 
bei'B, but also of excellent kinds. Their grasses also aro not inferior, either 
iu size or flavour, to any whatsoever. Thus this little garden demonstrates 
how far an inde&tigable industry may prevail over nature,' " 

Now whatever the Bisliop may choose to say about " little gardens," 
" a few favoured spots," " great care and industry," and "a long process 
of time," such facts as the abova show that the desolation is not absolute, 
nor is it universally irredeeniable. 

* This and the following reference to Ritter liave roapeot to Theil liv. 
of his Erdkunde, which treats of the Peninsula of Sinai. 
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abundance of vegetation * especially in tlio larger and more numerous 
growth of trees, with the yaoiBhing of which the number of smaller plants 
must diminish likewise. So the greater abundance of various articles of 
food, of which the people of Israel in their time might make use. So the 
more universal and thorough cultivation oT the aoil, which, reveals itself in 
the monumental periods of tho most ancient Egyptians, their mining ope- 
rations and settlements, as well as in the Christian period by episcopal 
foundations and the remains, which are scattered everywhere, of doistera, 
hermitages, walls, gardens, fields, and wells. So also, fioaJly, in the possi- 
bility of a better improvement of the temporary abundance of water in the 
wadjs as well as of the ram, showers of which are not uncommon, but 
which could only be preserved by industry and artificial means for more 
unfruitful seasons of the year, as this is the ease in other distrieta under 
the same parallel of la^tude. 

" These relations, taken together and supported by the numerous inscrip- 
tions on Sinai and Serbal, along with those in Wady Mokatteb and in a 
hundred otlier ravines, andthoseonthe tops of rooks and mountains, which 
are at present found in wild solitude and perfect neglect, inscribed by 
human hands in all directions through tho entire central group of moun- 
tains, show that more numerous populations could subsist hero, and actu- 
ally did subsist, Bvan if we did not likewise know (hat before the passage 
(^Israel, four different nationalities, the sons of Amalek, Midian, and Isli- 
mael, and on tlie east the Edoriitss, bad tiiek seats here, and maintauied 
thom, whose number we could not estimate to be trifling, even if we were 
to reduce them to a minimum, and make them to have been of the smallest 
dimensions of modern Arab tribes- 

" We agree, therefore, perfectly with tlie critical historian Hwald, when he 
Bays, that this peninsula could support thr more people then than at present 
—amidst great destitutions, to be sure, which are frequently spoken of in 
the rerainiaoences of the people, and which also served a purpose in trying 
them; but yet so that their existence need not have been endangered 
thereby. From the trifling number of its present negligent population, no 
conclu^on surely can be drawn with certainty as lo its former condiljon, 
any more than this can be done in the case of many other re^ons of the 
world — e. g. Sogdiana, etc — which were once In a glorious state of culti 
vation.butwhicharenow, in like manner, desolated by human indolence." 

* Under this and each of tho particulars which follow, Bitter refers 
back to defculed descriptlona previously given in bis work, confirming and 
elucidating the summary statement here made. 
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Colenso repeats Stanley's allusion in bis Sinai and 
Palestine to this very passage of Hitter, as containing a 
good summing np of the indications that the mountains 
of Sinai were once "able to furnish greater resources 
than at present." And without giving himself the trou- 
ble to look up the passage, as it would appear, he dis- 
misses it in the following characteristic and flippant 
manner. " Whatever they may be, they cannot do 
away with the plain language of the Bible already quoted, 
which shows that the general character of the desert 
was as desolate and barren then as now." While pay- 
ing all due respect to such an unwonted instance of 
reverence for "the plain language of the Bible," as to 
adhere to it unshrinkingly, without earing even to listen 
to what modern investigation can adduce, we venture to 
doubt whether its meaning is as he alleges. 

The following are the passages, with the comments, 
italics, and all, which are relied upon to prove that the 
country traversed by the Israelites has undergone no 

"maleria! change from that tims to tliia. It is describod. ns being tlion 
what it is BOW, a ' doaert land,' a ' waste liowling wilderness,' Deut xxxii. 
10. ' Why have je brought up the congregation of the Lord into this 
wilderness, tJiat we and oar cattle Ehould die there 7 And wherefoiu haye 
ya made us to come ap out of Egypt, to brmg ua m unto tliis evQ place? 
It is no place of seed, or of ^a, or of vinea, or of pomegranates ; tieilher is 
ttere tmy water to drink.' Num. sx. i, 6. From tliia paasage it appeara 
also that the water from the rook did wi follow tiiem, as some have sup- 
posed. 'Beware tbat thou forget not ttieLosD thy God .... who led 
thea through that great and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and drought, iolure there was no water,' Deut viii, 15. 
'Neither said they. Where is the Lokd that brought us up out of the land 
of Bgypl^ tliat ledus through the wilderness, through aland of deserts and 
of pits, through a land of drought and of the shadow of death, through a 
iand tliat no man passed through, and where no man dwelt?' Jer. iL 6." 

AH this proves that the region was a desert then. 
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And it 13 a desert now. But of its comparative sterility 
then and now, the text says nothing. No accumulation 
of epithets could express too strongly how utterly iooar 
pable such a region was without miraculous interference 
of affording the needed supplies for so vast a multitude 
during so many years. But so far from establishing an 
absolute destitution of all vegetation, the expressions 
employed above prove rather the reverse. The original 
■word for 'wilderness' latia, means properly pasture- 
land, a tract of country, which is unfit for cultivation, 
but where cattle are driven ; this Colenso appears to 
have forgotten here, though he remembers it on p. 189, 
where he has an object to serve by it. 'Howling' 
implies the presence of wild beasts, which of course must 
find something to live upon. And it is obvious that the 
language of the prophet, 'a land that no man passed 
through, and where no man dwelt,' is simply intended as 
a strong description of the dreary and inhospitable 
nature of the region, and not as a cate, 
that not a single individual had ever j 
or dwelt in it, as Colenso seems to understand it. 
Because the narrative of Moses makes it sufficiently plain 
that other persons had been in it before, and were in it 
then. 

Now as to the subsistence of the cattle, from which tho 
Bishop draws his chief objection, what is to prevent their 
[ in the various wadys of the peninsula? That 
1 was to be found in the vicinity of Sinai is 
y declared Ex. xxxiv, 3, and is implied in Moses 
; his father-in-law's flocks to that very place, Ex. 
. 1. Winer, whom none can charge with attaching 
idue weight to the authority of Scripture, says* with 
« Biblisohes Roalworlerbush, vol. I!, p. 708. Art, IKi.tIs ArnUsdie. 
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an eye to the evidences already reviewed of a higher 
meaaare of fertility in this region in former times than at 
present: "The flocks enjoying a change of pasture 
could not easily suffer for want of food." 

But Oolenso is not willing to allow them this change 
of pasture. 

" It cannot be supposed, ns some have su^^led th t tl flock and 
herds were scattered fiir and wide, (iuring the sojourn f tbe j il n tl e 
wilderness, and ao were able tlie mora easily to find pastci e Tl e story 
says DOtbing, and implies nothing, whatever of th tut ta as t 
proves anything, it proves the contrary, dnce we find tl e wl le bo ly of 
tlio people together, on all ocoaaons Bpewfled in tlie I St y If mdeed, 
they liad been so dispersed, they would surely have requ red to be [, ard d, 
by lai^ bodies of armed men, from the attacks of the Amalekites, Midian- 
ites, and others. 

" It seems to ha clearly implied ic "" " 
all together, and were not separated i, 

This is sheer trifling. Moses does not profess to give 
any account of the manner in which tbe cattle were 
driven. It might be supposed that tbe cattle of the 
patriarchs were always in the vicinity of their residence, 
and yet we incideiitally learn upon one occasion that 
Jacob's flocks were feeding sixty miles from home, Gen, 
XXXV ii. 17. 

We have no idea, however, that the subsistence of 
Israel's flocks in the wilderness is wholly explicable 
from natural causes, any more than we have that the 
subsistence of the people themselves can be so explained. 
It is true that nothing is expressly said of a miraculous 
provision being made for the flocks as was made for the 
people by the gift of manna. But we do not accept the 
dictum that no miracles are to be assumed hut such as 
are expressly mentioned in the sacred history. Our 
Saviour's public ministry abounded in miracles, so thai 
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the evangelist tells us that the world itself could not con- 
tain the books which would have to be written to 
describe them all, John xxi. 25. And yet only a few of 
these mighty works were narrated hy way of specimen. 

It was BO doubtless at the time of the exodus, A few 
characteristic apcoimena only are related, while numbers 
are left untold. The whole period was one of superna- 
tural guidance, protection, and supply, Deut. xxxii. 10, 
Divine interference to whatever extent the necessities of 
Israel's position demanded was the rule, not the excep- 
tion. The idea that God would provide by miracle for 
the wants of Israel, even preserve their shoes and clothes 
from waxing old, Deut. xxix. 5, and yet fail to supply 
their cattle with what was absolutely necessary for their 
support, is like Colenso's Idea that if God arrested the 
earth's rotation at the prayer of Joshua, " every human 
being and animal would be dashed to pieces in a moment, 
and a mighty deluge overwhelm the earth." (p. 9.) 

The fact that it is not in so many terms declared that 
a miracle was wrought, is no evidence against it, if state- 
ments are made and facts recorded, which necessarily 
imply a miracle. In the narrative of raising Jairua' 
daughter, it is simply said. Mat. ix, 25, that Jesus ' went 
in and took her by the hand and the maid arose.' The 
evangelist does not say that it was a miracle. He simply 
records the fact that the dead was recovered by a touch, 
and suffers his readers to draw their own inferences. 
When it is said that Moses passed forty days and forty 
nights without eating or drinking, Ex. xxxiv. 28, and the 
same thing ia likewise recorded of Elijah, 1 Kin, six, 8, 
and of our Lord, Mat, iv, 2, must we look to the ordinary 
laws of physiology for an explanation, because the fact 
is not expressly declared to have been miraculous ? 
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The sacred hiatory records that Israel took an immense 
number of flocks and herds into the wilderness, that they 
were sustained there and brought safely oat again. Now 
the more successful Colenso is in establishing that this 
vast multitude of animals could not have found subsist- 
ence by natural means, the more clearly he proves that 
there must have been some divine iuterpositiou in the 
case. In what form this interposition was manifested 
we cannot tell. All we know is that the events recorded 
did take place ; and if they could not have occurred 
without a miracle, then there must have been a miracle. 
It may have been in the same way that the widow's 
handful of meal was made to sustain her family and 
Elijah, till Grod sent rain upon the earth, and as the Ave 
loaves and two fishes were made to feed five thousand 
men. Or it may have been by converting the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field, and a dry land into springs of 
water. 

The Psalmist says, cvii. 85-38, 'He turneth the wil- 
derness into a standing water, and dry ground into 
water-springa ; and there he maketh the hungry to dwell 
that they may prepare a city for habitation, and sow the 
fields and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits of 
increase. He blesseth them also, so that they are multi- 
plied greatly ; and suffered), not their cattle to decreased 
Like expressions occur also in the prophets, Isa. xxxii. 
15, XXXV. 7, xH. 18. In the frequency with which the 
sacred writers draw upon the past to image forth the 
future, is it not more than probable that in using such 
language, they had before their minds the great histori- 
cal example of what they are depicting in Israel's march 
through the desert? There is nothing here certainly in 
any view of the subject to trouble any man who is able 
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to do, what the Bishop says he can, " believe and receive 
the miracles of Scripture heartily, if only they are 
authenticated by a veracious history," p. 51. And even 
those who can persuade themselves that the plagues of 
Egypt and the passage of the Red Sea were simply won- 
derful conjunctures of extraordinary natural phenomena 
need have little difficulty, one would think, in extending 
these natural marvels a little further, and conceiving of 
rain and grass abounding in the desert at just that time, 
as it has never done before or since. 

The Bishop has one more question to raise, which, he 
says, " is not generally taken into consideration at all." 
In fact we are not sure that it is not original with him- 
self " They must have passed the whole of the winter 
months under Sinai and must have found it bitterly cold." 
"Where then did they And fuel ? We do not know that 
we can do better than to refer him for information to the 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water, spoken of in 
Dent. xxix. 11. Perhaps it was where they found the 
timbers for the tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 15 ; perhaps it was 
where the man went to gather sticks upon the Sabbath- 
day, Num. XV. 32 ; perhaps the wood from which the 
modern Arabs make their chai^coal for the Egyptian 
markets (p. 127), may be a remnant of what the Israel- 
ites discovered and appropriated. 
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CnAPTER XL 

THE NUMBER OF THE ISHAELITES COMPARED WITH THE 
EXTENT OF THE LAND OF CANAAN. 

The. difficulty alleged in this caapter is the following: 

"The wliole land, wliich ivaa divided Hmong the tribea in the tmio of 
Joabua, iooludiag the countries beyond tlie Jordan, was in extent about 
11,000 squai-e miles, or 7,000,000 acrea. And, according to tbesWry, tliis 
was occupied by more tiian two millions of people." 

How, then, could God have spoken to Israel as he is 
said to have done in Ex. xxiii. 29, 30 ? 'I will not 
drive them [viz. the former occupants of the country] 
out from before thee in one year, lest the land become 
desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against thee. 
By little and little I will drive them out from before thee, 
until thou be iucreased and inherit the land.' To make 
the absurdity of this apparent, a statement is given from 
the census of 1851 of the number of acres and the amount 
of population in " the three English agricultural counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex." 

"These counties of England are, at tliis very time, aboat as tliicltly 
peopled as the land of Canaan would have been with iis population of 
Israelites only, without recltoning the aboriginal Cauaanites, who already 
filled the land." " And surely it cannot be said tliat tliese three eastern 
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couiitifsfl, wIUi tlieir flourisljiag towns and tlieir innumerable Til- 
lages, are in Btiy danger of Ijing ' desolate,' with the beasts of the field 
multifljiDg agaiost tbe human iuhabitanta." 

Tliis might pass for a tolerably clever sophistical puz- 
zle; but, as an argument designed to produce conviction, 
it is Tveak enough. The Mlacy lies in a dexterous con- 
founding of the land promised to Israel with the land 
actually divided among the tribes by Joshua. 

The territory granted to Israel may bo likened to the 
early English colonies on this continent. The part orig- 
inally settled, and from which the aboriginal inhabitants 
were first expelled, was a mere strip along the sea-coast ; 
while the domain actually belonging to them was vastly 
more extensive, reaching, in the case of Israel, to the 
banks of the Euphrates, as in that of America to the 
shores of the Pacific, If an estimate were to be made of 
the population which the territory properly belonging to 
the United States is capable of supporting, Colenso could 
prove it to the last degree absurd by assuming that these 
hundreds of millions were to be crowded upon the acres 
of the thirteen states which formed the American Union. 

In fact, if he will allow us a similar latitude, we can 
prove some of his own statements to be entirely ' unhis- 
torical.' He tells us, on page 83, that " the entire popu- 
lation of the city of London was 2,362,236 by the census 
of 1851," and on page 87, that it is about " twelve miles 
sq^uare." We suppose him to refer to the vast metropo- 
lis so called, embracing, in addition to the city proper, 
that immense aggregation of suburbs which have become 
united with it. But suppose that we deal with him as 
he has done with Moses, and apply what he has said of 
London in its widest extent to London in its strict and 
narrower sense. By the census of 1851 the city of Lon- 
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don proper contained 14,580 inhsibited bouses. Now if 
these are to hold the population, and cover the space 
which Colenao alleges, wc must assign 162 occupants and 
upwards of six acres of ground to every house. Clea.rly 
there is something wrong, cither in the English census 
or in the Bishop's method of reasoning. 

We are sorry to be compelled to add, that bis argu- 
ment is as dishonest as it is unsound. The verse next 
succeeding those which he quotes, and npon which he 
comments so imfairly, defines the territory of which the 
Lord is speaking, Ex. xxiii. 31, 'And I will set thy 
bounds from the Ked Sea, even unto the sea of the Phi- 
listines, and from the desert nnto the river,' How can 
a man, with the least regard for truth, or even for his 
own reputation, ridicule a statement as manifestly false, 
because it is inapplicable to the narrow tract extending 
from the Mediterranean to just beyond the Jordan, when 
it is expressly declared to have reference to the territory 
bounded by the Red Sea and the desert on the South, 
the Mediterranean on the West, and the river Euphrates 
on the East? 

Even if these limits were never set to the Holy Land 
elsewhere, yet they are in the passage under considera- 
tion. When the declaration was made that the former 
inhabitants should not be driven out in one year, lest 
' the land become desolate, and the beast of the field mul- 
tiply,' the extent of the land referred to was immediately 
defined to be as has just beca stated. Why does the 
Bishop not even allude to this fact, in the course of his 
chapter, but base his whole argument on the assumption 
that a much more limited district is the one intended? 

This is the more unpardonable, from the fact that this 
passage is not alone in fixing these boundaries for the 
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promised land ; but that the samo limits are repeatedly 
assigned to it in other places. Thus the original grant 
to Abraham was, Gen. xv. 18, ' Unto thy seed have I 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.' So Deut. xi. 24, ' From the 
wilderness and Lebanon, from the river, the river Eu- 
phrates, even unto the uttermost sea [viz. the Mediterra- 
nean] shall your coast be.' Josh, i, i, ' From the wil- 
derness and this Lebanon even unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of the sun, shall be 
your eoast' 

But further, the territory promised to Israel exceeded 
that which was actually divided among the tribes by 
Joshua, not only in its breadth from East to West, bat 
also in its length from North to South. Instead of reach- 
ing merely from Dan to Beersheba, it was to extend from 
the river of Egypt, Num. xxxiv. 5, or from the Red Sea, 
Ex. xxiii, 81, to the entrance of Ilamath, Num. xxxiv, 
8, Josh, xiii. 5. Eor our present purpose, it is needless 
to discuss the disputed and doubtful question of the pre- 
cise position of this ' entrance to Hamath.' Whether we 
fiud it at the mouth of the Orontes, or in the depression 
at the northern end of Lebanon,* or at the city of Hamath 
itself, it still marks no small extension northward. 

Now although it was not the divine purpose to put 
Israel in immediate possession of this extended territory, 
lest it should ' become desolate,' and although their own 
remissness obstructed their complete possession even of 
that portion which was at first divided amongst them, 
yet they did not forget the true extent of their claim. 

* Sq RobiuKon, Latci' BLbliciil Reaeai'clies. pp. 58S, 561). 
6« 
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And hence we find David mating war upon Hadad-ezer 
' as he went to recover his border at the river Euphrates,' 
2 Sam. viii. 3. And Jeroboam, the second of the name, is 
said, 2 Kin. xiv. 25, to have ''restored the coast of Israel 
from the entering of Hamath to the sea of the plain.' It 
was, in fact, only in the most glorious period of the 
Hebrew State, in the reign of Solomon, that the promised 
land, in its divinely-prescribed limits, was really or sub- 
stantially reduced to Israel's control. ' Solomon reigned 
over all kingdoms, from the river nnto the land of the 
Philistines and unto the border of Egypt,' 1 Kin. iy. 21, 
2 Chron. ix. 26. And in his days Israel held possession 
'from the entering in of Hamath unto the river of Egypt,' 
1 Kin. viii. 65, and even of a port upon the Red Sea, 
1 Kin. ix. 26. 

If the Bishop was bent upon bringing an objection 
from "the extent of the land of Canaan" at all hazards, 
the fact just adverted to would have supplied him with a 
much better one than he has adduced. He might have 
said, what has in feet been said by others, that the boun- 
daries of the promised land, as described in the Penta- 
teuch, arc not those belonging to the days of Moses and 
Joshua, but those of the days of Solomon. Now as a 
map of the United States, which should include Texas, 
must have been prepared after the annexation of that 
state, so, it might he urged, a description of the bounda- 
ries of the land of Israel, as they were in the days of 
Solomon, could not have been written prior to his reign ; 
and the existence of such a description, in writings 
ascribed to Moses, involves an anachronism which proves 
their spuriousness. This objection would have had a 
double advantage over the one which the Bishop has 
actually brought forward. In the first place, he would 
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have escaped the neceasity of a dishonest concealment of 
the facts ; and in the second place, his objection would 
have been of some force from his rationalistic point of 
view. 

To be sure, this objection would not, after all, be con- 
clusive ; hut that is a difficulty arising out of the nature 
of things, and which those, who advocate the wrong side 
of a question, must make up their minds to experience. 
It would remain to be proved, that God, who sees the 
end from the beginning, could not make a promise to 
Abraham and to Moses, which he would fulfil to Solo- 
mon. And further, there is just enough difference 
between the ideal and the actual boundaries of Israel, 
the promise and its fuliilraent, while justifying the sub- 
stantial truth of the former, to prove that it is not merely 
an antedated copy of the latter, a vaticiniitm ex evenlu. 
David and Solomon were at peace with the Sidonians, 
and enterta,ined no thought of their conquest, 1 Kin. v. 
1, 6, 12. On the other hand, David subdued Moab, 
2 Sam. viii. 2, Ammon, ver. 12, and Edom, ver, 14. It 
is impossible that a sketch of Israel's boundaries, dating 
from that period, could have excluded Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, Deut. ii. 5, 9, 19, and included the Sidonians, 
Judg. iii. 3 ; while it is quite natural that the altered cir- 
cumstances of the time should have modified the limits 
prescribed ages before. 

There is no escaping the conclusion, therefore, that 
limits were promised to the people under Moses and 
Joshua greater than they were enabled or permitted to 
occupy at that period, but which with unessential modi- 
fications, arising out of the subsequent course of events, 
they did occupy in the time of Solomon, The divine 
declaration, at which Colenso cavils, is thus abundantly 
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verified. The fact is established beyond question, that 
the hostile nations were driven out by little and little, 
until Israel was increased and inherited the land ; and 
that the promise of this result was given long before its 
actual accompli aliment. 

But Coleoso might still object, that even within these 
enlarged boundaries two millions of people could have 
prevented the multiplication of wild beasts. 

"The eolooyoflTatal has au extent of 18,000 Equare miles, anil a popu- 
lation, white and black included, prabaWy not exeeeding 150,000 alto- 
gether. This population is, of course, Tery scanty, and tiie h\nd will allow 
of a much larger one. Tet tiie human inhabitants aro perfectly well able 
to maintain their ground agomat the beaala of the Sold.'" 

We do not know how it is at Natal, though the Bishop 
admits the existence of "leopards, wild boars, hyfenas, 
and jackals," within thelimitsof his spiritual jurisdiction. 
We see it stated, however, in McCuIloeh's Universal 
Gazetteer, that the area of the province of Bengal is 
82,700 square miles, and its population in 1822 was 
24,887,000. This yields a proportion of SCO to the 
square mile, and is almost fivice as densely peopled as 
the Bishop's own estimate makes Palestine to have been, 
and fully fifteen times more so than it would have been 
if Israel had at once taken possession of it up to the 
full limits of the promise. McOulloch further tells us — 

" Tigers infest ti:e jungles ; and these with elephants, buffaloes, gyals, 
wild deer, and boavs, jackals, apes of many kinds, etc., are natives of Ben- 
gal Crocodiles and gavials in the large rivers ; the cobra-di^^pello 

and othEr formidable serpents, etc" 

Is McCuIIoch ' unhistorieaj ' too, or is the argument 
valid only when applied to Moses ? 
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The territory between the Jordan and the Euphrates, 
though spacious enough and productive enough to sus- 
tain several Syrian kingdoms in the days of- David, waa 
yet partly a wilderness, fitted chiefly for pasturage. The 
Bishop's figures are, therefore, deceptive for the addi- 
tional reason that the inhabitants would not be uniformly 
distributed throughout ; but while some parta of the land 
might be densely settled, other portions would contain a 
much more scanty population. The flocks of roving 
shepherds might be liable to the incursions of wild 
beasts, if the Walled towns and cultivated farms were 
not. 

And that this was not wholly an imaginary danger, 
appears from the frequent mention of wild animals in 
the sacred history, as the lion which encountered Sam- 
son in the vineyards of Timnath, Judg. xiv. 5 ; the lion 
and the bear which attacked tlic sheep of Jesse, 1 Sam, 
xvii. 3i ; the lion slain by one of David's champions, 
2 Sam, xx.iii. 20, and that which slew the unfaithful pro- 
phet, 1 Kin. xiii. 24 ; the bears, which tore in pieces the 
mocking children, 2 Kin. ii. 24 ; the lions sent among the 
heathen colonists planted in Samaria, 2 Kin. xviii. 25 ; and 
those which infested ' the swelling ' of Jordan, even so late 
as the days of Jeremiah, xlix. 19, 1. 44, not to speak of 
the period subsequent to the captivity, Zech. xi, 3. Even 
though every one of these incidents were dismissed as 
fabulous, the fact would remain; for such fitbles could 
not have arisen, nor could images drawn from these ani- 
mals be so frequent in the prophets, and in the poetry of 
the bible, if they were not familiar in real life. Colenso 
may never have seen them in Katal, but they must have 
found their way into Palestine for all that. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NUMBBE OP FIRST- HOliNS COMPARED WITH THE 
NUMBER OF MALE ADULTS. 

It is stated Num. iii. 43, tliat " all the first born males 
from a moEth old and upwards" were 22,273. As there 
were 600,000 males of twenty years and upwards, there 
must have been 900,000 or 1,000,000 males in all, and con- 
sequently but one first-born to forty or forty-four males. 

"So tliat, according to the story ia tbe Penfateucl), every mother in 
Israel must have had on tbe average forty-two sonsl" 

Again, if it be supposed that one-fourth of the first- 
borns had died before the numbering took place, and 
there were as many first-born females as males, 

" there would tboE liave been, if all had lived, abont 60,000. But even 
tJiis number of flrst-boras for a population of 1,800,000 would ilnply tlmt 
each mother had on tbe average thirty children, fifteen Bona and fifteen, 
daughters. Besides which, the number of mothers must have been the 
Eame as that of the first-borns, male and female, induing also any that 
had died. Hence there would have been only 60,000 oliild-bearing 
women to 600,000 men, so that only about one raau in ten had a ivife or 
ehildren!" 

These results are manifestly insupposable. But what 
is the conclusion, that Moses has blundered, or that his 
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antagonist has mistaken his meaning ? The latter antici- 
pates (p. 148), that "by this time, surely, great doubt 
must have arisen in the mind of most readers, as to the 
historical veracity of sundry portions of the Pentateueli," 
As we have seen no cause to entertain any doubts of this 
sort as yet, while we have seen cause enough to donbt 
the infallibihty of the Bishop, we are not prepared to dis- 
card the Hebrew legislator without iDc^uiring a iittle fur- 
ther. We would not be willing to fasten such absurd 
conclusions as the Bishop draws, upon even a respecta- 
ble writer of romance. His argument proves, what had 
been proved and confessed long before he was born, that 
there must be some mistake about the assumption that 
all the firstrborn males of the nation are reckoned in this 
enumeration, Moses, it is true, was directed to number 
all the first-born from a month old and upwards. But 
this must have been subject to some tacit limitation ; and 
the difEcalty is, in the absence of sufficient data, to deter- 
mine what the nature and the ground of that limitation 
was. 

There is some little doubt in the outset as to what 
would entitle a child to be called the first-born. If a 
man had children by several wives, for example, would 
he have one first-born, or more than one in his family ? 
Upon the one side it is argued, that Jacob, Gen. xlix, 3, 
calls Reuben his first-born, as though there were but one 
entitled to that distinction, notwithstanding the fact, 
that children were born to him by four different mothers. 
Also when Reuben forfeited his right of primogeniture, 
this was devolved upon Joseph, 1 Ohr. v. 1, as though 
that right could belong to but one in the family. So 
Deut, xxi. 15, in the case of a man having children 
by two wives, the one born first of all is declared to bo 
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the first-born. On the othpr hand it ii urged from the 
form of expression used m the 1 iw of consecration, 
Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 15, thit the first bom of every mother is 
here contemplated The fact appears to have been that 
the paternal firat-born wab entitled lo a double share of 
the inheritance ; but the consecration attached to the 
maternal first-born. The assumption of the prevalence 
of polygamy, therefore, even if there were any reliable 
grounds on which to base it, would rather complicate 
than relieve the matter. 

There are three different opinions of greater or less 
plausibility as to the limitation to be put upon the enu- 
meration of the first-born. The first ia the very obvious 
one, that only those were to bo reckoned, who were not 
themselves parents or heads of families. By the fact of 
their marriage they are withdrawn from the family to 
which they previously belonged, and form a new family 
of their own. They are accordingly regarded not in their 
former but in their present relation, not as the first-born 
of their fathers' families, but as the heads of their own. 
Kurtz, who adopts this view of the case, argues that 
marriages in the East take place on an average as early 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth year. With a population of 
600,000 males over twenty years of age, there would 
probably be 200,000 under fifteen ; this would make one 
first-bom for every nine males. Or, allowing that the 
number of females was equal to that of the males, there 
would be in 400,000 young people, 44,546 firat-born, or 
one in every nine. This requires the assumption that 
there were nine children on an average in every Israelitish 
family. This is a large namber, it is true, but perhaps 
not too great considering how prolific the Israelites are 
said to have been Ex. i. 7, 12, 20. This computation, 
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the Biabop, fond as he is of figures when put by himself, 
omits, though professing to answer Kurtz's argument 

A second opinion is that of Baumgarten, and is based 
upon the redemption-money required of the supernume- 
raries. The 22,000 of the tribe of Levi were accepted in 
lieu of an equal number of the flrst-born in the other 
tribes. But for the redemption of the remaining 273, 
five shekels apiece were to be paid. Num. iii. 46, 47. 
This, according to Lev. xxvii, 6, was the amount fixed 
for the redemption of males " from a month old even 
unto five yeara old." Whence it appears to be not an 
unfair infecenee, that this was the limit of the ages of the 
first-born who were intended to be reckoned. The 
various stages of human life, as they are defined in this 
chapter of Leviticus, are under five yeara, between five 
and twenty, between twenty and sixty, and over sixty. 
It may have been understood that this enumeration was 
to be confined to the first stage of early childhood. If 
the fact be, as Bunscn alleges, that the surrounding 
heathen were in the habit of devoting their children to 
their idols when about this age, this is a coincidence 
which should not be overlooked. There might also be 
some historical reason for this Hmitation of which we are 
ignorant ; as for example, it might have been five years 
since Moses was first sent to renew their covenant with 
God, and to prepare the way for their redemption, and 
the children born from that time onward might be claimed 
as holy unto the Lord. 

A third opinion is perhaps more prevalent than either 
of the other two. It is that the law was not designed to 
be retro-active; but given as it was thirteen months 
before, at the time of instituting the passover on the eve 
of leaving Egypt, Ex. xiii. 2, 12-15, it has relation only 
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to those who wero subsequently born. This is inferred 
still further from Num. iii. 13, viii. 17, ' on the dii.y that I 
smote all the fii-st-born in the land of Egypt ; I hallowed 
unto me all the first-born in Israel.' Thus Scott as quoted 
by Oolenso : 

" Upon rellecdOQ, we sliall find it to be bj no nicftiis improbable tliat 
among 1,300,000 persoES of botli eexea, wlio were above Iwentj years of 
age (and many m[glit marry mucli younger tban tbat age) there should be 
within tbat time [and, he might have added, the preceding year] 60,000 
marriages ; tliat ia, about the twelfth part of the company of marriageable 
persona of each ses, Especially, if we consider that multitudes might be 
inclined to marry, whea they found that they were about to enjoy liberty : 
and when [hey recollected tbat the promises made to Israel peculiarly 
respected a very rapid inoreaao, and that there would doubtless be a very 
great blessing upon them in this respect." 

Now, in our judgment, it would be a thousand-fold 
more reasonable to adopt any one of these explanations, 
than to suppose that either Moses or any other respectable 
writer would commit a blunder so gross as to assign 
forty-two sons to every mother in Israel, or to allow a 
wife and children to only one man in ten. If the Pen- 
tateuch were purely a fiction, we would expect more 
attention than this to the probabilities of the case, unless 
the writer of it was destitute of sense. The difficulty in 
the matter consists, as before stated, not in finding pos- 
sible and plausible solutions, but in deciding in the 
absence of sufficient data which of these is the true one. 

Colenso addresses himself to our ignorance when he 
alleges that no limitation in the ages of the first-born 
can be admitted, because none is expressly stated, and 
that as the Levitea of all ages were to be numbered, so 
must the first-born be for whom they were to he substi- 
tuted. Because we do not know what the limitation 
was, therefore there could be none, though the ^cta 
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imperatively require it. If an agent of tlie Saoday 
School Iliiiou were to say in a public address that th«re 
were so many cliildren in a given State or locality, he 
might, perhaps, intend to state the entire number of chil- 
dren of all ages, or he might mean all the children who 
were of an age to attend Sunday School. And if from 
statistics we found that the former could not be his 
meaning, we would not charge him with misrepresenta- 
tion or with error for not having expressly mentioned a 
limitation, which ho might suppose would be understood 
by his hearers. It is to set aside the very first principles 
of interpretation to say (p. 145) " the Hebrew usage has 
nothing to do with the present question. We are here 
only concerned with all the first-born." Hebrew usage 
has every thing to do with it. What we are concerned 
to know is precisely who were reckoned the first-born 
according to that usage and in the intent of the law 
requiring their consecration. 

Much as suck an acknowledgment would provoke the 
Bishop's scorn, we confess to such conlidence in Moses 
and such reverence for his word, that even if these solu- 
tions should be proved to he impossible, which has never 
been done and cannot be done, we would still believe 
that there must be some other solution, though it has 
never yet been discovered. We heartily approve of the 
sentiment, which, as we had occasion to remark once 
before, the Bishop quotes with approbation (p. 16). 

"■We should be vory acrupuloua about assuming that it is impossible to 
explain satisfactorily this or that apparent inconsistencj, ooutrfidiction, or 
other anomaly. .... considering tiiat oura is an ex parte stale- 
meet, and incapable of being submitted to the party against whom it is 

In fact, sooner than charge the author of the Penta- 
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teach ■with the absurdities which the Bishop, in the face 
of his own maxim, labours to fasten upon him, we would 
resort to the supposition that some transcriber, in the 
long period which has elapsed since the days of Moses, 
made an error in the figures. And we are confirmed in 
tlie view which we take of the matter by a curious cir- 
cumstance in connection with this very enumeration 
which we are now considering. The Levites, who were 
accepted as substitutes for the first-bom of the other 
tribes, were numbered at the same time. The census of 
each of the three Levitical families is first given, viz. the 
Gerahonites 7,500, ver. 22, the Kohathitea 8,600, ver. 28, 
the Merarites 6,200, ver. 34 ; then these are summed up 
and the number of the whole tribe stated to be 22,000, 
ver. 39. The true total is 22,300, leaving a discrepancy 
of 300 to be accounted for. 

The Bishop may conclude &om this that Moses was 
ignorant of the simplest rules of arithmetic. But few, 
we presume, will be disposed to follow him in doing so. 
Other inquirers have hit upon two solutions. One is 
that there is a mistake in the number through some error 
of transcription ; and if this could talie place in one 
instance, why not in another? A second solution is, 
that the SOO omitted in the final summation were the 
first-born of the tribe of Levi, who by the law were 
already consecrated themselves, and therefore could not 
stand as substitutes for the firstborn in the other tribes. 
If this be so, 300 first-born in a tribe numbering 22,000 
from a month old and upward, is a smaller proportion 
still than 22,273 in 900,000 or 1,000,000 ; and then we 
have here a fresh proof that there must have been some 
limitation of age in computing the first-born. 
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THE SOJOURNING OF TIIK ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 

Ex. xii. 40. ' Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years.' 

These words have been diSerently understood from 
very early tiniK. The first impression, and that most 
naturally derived from them, is, that the children of 
Israel spent foar hundred and thirty years in Egypt. 
Another very ancient interpretation, however, includes 
the migrations of their ancestors in Canaan as well as 
the abode in Egypt, in the period here given. As our 
author correctly informs us : — 

"The Vatican copy of the liSX. rendera the passage thus: 'Tlie 
sojoumiGg of tho children of Israel, which they Bojoumed wi Egypt and in 
the land of Camum, was 430 years.' The Alexandrian has, ' The sojoum- 
ing of the children of Israel, which Vi^ aitd llieir falkeri sojourned in 
■Egypt and in the land of Canaan, was 430 years.' The Samaritan has, 
' The BOjouming of ths children of Teroel and of iheir fathers, which they 
flojovltnede'™ the land of Canaan and in the had of Egypt, was 430 years.' " 

The gloss thus put upon this passage in Exodus, as it 
seemed to have the authority of an inspired apostle in its 
favour in Gal. iii. 17, and as the genealogy of Moses, 
Ex. vi. 16-20, appeared to preclude the supposition that 
430 yeara were spent in Egypt, became the accepted and 
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■well nigh universal view of the case. It still has its 
advocates, though the leading hiblical scholars of Europe 
Lave abandoned it. 

It is so rare a thing to iind Colenso standing fast by 
current and traditional opinions, that wd are sorry to 
disturb hia repose in the present instance. But, in fact, 
his conccissioti to received views is from no hngering 
attachment to his ancient faith. If the 430 years em- 
braced the peregrinations in Canaan as weil as the abode 
in Egypt, only 210 or 215 yea,ra will remain for the lat- 
ter; and then, as the Bishop proposes to show, (p. 148,) 
" the children of Israel, at the time of the Exodus, could 
not have amounted to two millions, — in fact, the whole 
body of warriors could not have been two thousand." 
A concession, made with such a view as this, may well 
provoke examination. 

■ The Bishop tells us at the outset that the original 
words in this passage in Exodus — 

" would be more uaturallr translated (as in tlva Vulgate, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic VemoDs) ' the aojourning of tlie children of Israel, lohich they 
wjiHM-naJ ia Egypt,'' but for the serious dlfEcultiea which would tJiua arise." 

The most serious difficulty, we apprehend, and that 
which was most influential with hiro, was that if he 
accepted this obvious sense of the words, his opportunity 
to cavil at the immense multiplication of the children of 
Israel would be cut off. 

But what are "the serious difQculties" which he 



" In tho first place, St. Paul, teferring to ' the covenant, that was con- 
firmed before of Qod' unto Abraham, saja ' the law,' which was four hun- 
dred and thirty years after, cannot disannul it,' GaL iiL 11. It is plain, 
then, that BtL Paul dates the beginning of the four hundred and thirty 
years, not from the going down into Egypt, but from tlie time of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham." 
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We cannot help remarlting upon the readiness here 
manifested to defer to the authority of an apustle as con- 
clusive of the meaning of a passage in Exodus, when a 
few pages later he will not allow the like interference of 
another inspired writer in a similar instance. When a 
parage is adduced from Chronicles, which upsets a 
theory of bis regarding certain statements of thf Penta- 
teuch, his reply is, (p. 157) — 



i with the books of ChroiiicleB .... but 
with the narrative iu the Pentateuch itself and booli of Joshua, and must 
abide by the data wliidi they furniah." 

We rememher, however, that circumstances alter cases. 
We should not expect so good a reasoner as Colcnso to 
be consistent. It is convenient to admit the testimony 
of inspiration this time, but it may not be agreeable to do 
it always. 

This language of the apostle, however, does not appear 
to us to be decisive of the point at issue. The interval 
of time is only incidentally mentioned. Precision of 
statement regarding it was of no consequence to his argu- 
ment. An opinion existed, and prevailed more or less 
widely, that it was but 4S0 years from the promise made 
to Abraham to the Exodus. It would not serve his pre- 
sent purpose to argue this point, or to make a categorical 
revelation respecting it. Enough was conceded on all 
Iiands to answer the end at which he was aiming. The 
interval was 430 years at least, as all confessed : whether 
it was more than this, he does not say, but leaves us to 
ascertain from other sources. 

The evidence is, we think, conclusive, that the abode 
in Egypt lasted 430 years. This is the natural sense of 
Ex. xii. 40, and none would ever think of extracting a 
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different meaning from it, but for reasons found outside 
of the verse itself. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were not 
'children of Israel,' that their sojourning should be 
included ; and the verse makes no allusion to Canaan, 
but only to Egypt. It was also revealed to Abraham, 
Gen. XV, 13, etc., that his seed should 'be a stranger in 
a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they 

shall afflict them four hundred years but in the 

fourth generation they shall come hither again.' The 
abode of Che patriarchs in the land already promised to 
them is here positively excluded. They were to be 
strangers for four hundred years in a land not their own, 
and where they would be reduced to bondage, and suffer 
affliction. That this was not to take place until after 
Abraham's decease, appears from the contrast in vcr. 15, 
' and thou sbalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age.' 

The prediction gives as the term of this foreign resi- 
dence the round number 400 years : the record of the 
fulfilment states it with precision 430. Oolenso himself 
yields the point, when he says, (p. 155,) that the fourth 
generation here spoken of can only be reckoned " from 
the time when they should leave the land of Canaan and 
go down into Egypt." The generation meant is a cen- 
tury, and 'the fourth generation' is a repetition in other 
terms of the ' four hundred years.' 

The Bishop is able to find but one other " serious difE- 
culty." This is the genealogy of Moses and Aaron in 
the sixth chapter of Exodus : 

Ver. 16, ' And these are the names of the sons of Levi, 
according to their generations; Gershon, and Kohath, 
and Merari. And the years of the life of Levi were an 
hundred thirty and seven years. 
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17. 'ThosonsofGershon .... 

18. ' And. the sons of Kohatli ; Amram, and Izhar, 
and Hebron, and XJzziel ; and the years of the life of 
Kohath were an hundred and thirty and three years. 

19. ' And the sons of Merari .... 

20. ' And Amram took him Jochebed his father's sis- 
ter to wife ; and she bare him Aaron and Moses. And 
the years of the life of Amram were an hundred and 
thirty and seven years. 

21. ' And the sons of Izhar 

22. ' And the sons of Uzziel ' 

Upon this ho makes the following remarli^ : — 

" Now supposing thot Koliatli was only an iafasf, when brouglit down 
by his father to Egypt with Jacob, Gen. slvi. 11, and that he begat 
Amram at the very end of his Ufa, when 133 yetu's old, and that Amrau:, 
ia like manner, begat Moses, when he was 13T years old, still theae two 
numbera added fo 80 years, the age of Moses at the time of the Esodns, 
Ex. viL 1, would only amoaot to 350 years, instead of 430. 

" Once more, it is stated in the above passage, that ' Amram took him 
Joohebed his fether'a sister,' — Kohath's sister, and therefore Levi's 
daughter, — ' to wife.' And so also we read Num. xivL 59 : ' The name 
of Amram's wife w£b Jochehed, the daaghter of Levi, wlurm. Jibt maiher hare 
to him in Egypt' 

" Now Iievi was one year older tlian Judali, and wais thorefora 43 years 
old when ho went down with Jacob into Egypt ; and we are told above, 
that he was 13T years old, when he died. Levi, therefore, must have lived, 
according to the story, 04 yeara in Egypt. Making here again the extreme 
supposition of his begetting Joohebed ia the last year of bis life, she may 
have been aa infant 94 years after the migration of Jacob and bis sons 
into Egypt. Hence it follows that, if the sojourn ia Egypt was 430 years, 
Moses, who was 81) years old at the time of the Exodus, must have been 
born 350 years after the migration into Egypt, when his mother, even at 
the above extravagant supposition, must have been at the very least 358 
years old." 

Very woll. But how docs this genealogy agree with 
the alternative theory, which the Bishop has undertaken 
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to defend, and which divides the years of sojourning 
between Egypt and Canaan. He confesses that this is 
" not without a strain upon one's faith." iFor even 
according to this hypothesis, Moses was born 80 years 
before the Exodus or 135 years after the migration into 
Egypt. And if Jochebcd was horn to Levi when he was 
100 years old or 57 years after Jacob's migration, she 
would have been 78 when Moses was bom, 

Wow as we do not think it safe to put the Bishop's 
faith to any more violent " strain " than is absolutely 
necessary, we hasten to relieve his mind of all difficulty 
even as to the longer term, by informing him that beyond 
all question some links have been omitted in tracing the 
line of Moses' descent. 

It can scarcely be necessary to adduce proof to one 
who has even a superficial acquaintance with the geneal- 
ogies of the Bible, that these are frequently abbreviated 
by the omission of unimportant names. In fact abridg- 
ment is the general rule, induced by the indisposition of 
the sacred writers to encumber their pages with more 
names than were necessary for their immediate purpose. 
This is so constantly the case, and the reason for it is so 
obvious, that the oecuiTence of it need create no surprise 
anywhere, and we are at liberty to suppose it whenever 
anything ia the circumstances of the case favours that 
belief. 

The omissions in the genealogy of our Lord as given 
in Matthew i., are fiimiliar to all. Thus in ver, 8, 
three names are dropped between Joram and Ozias 
(Uzziah), viz, Abaziah 2 Kings ix. 29, Joash 2 Kings xii. 
1, and Amaaiah 2 Kings xiv. 1 ; and in ver, 11 Jehoia- 
kim is omitted after Josiah 2 Kings xxiii. 34, Chron. iii. 
16. And in ver, 1, the entire genealogy is summed up 
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in two steps " Jesus Ctrist, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham." 

Other instancea abound elsewhere ; we mention only a 
few of the moat striking. In 1 Chron, xxvi. 24 we read 
in a list of appointments made by King David (see 
1 Chron. xxiv. 3, xxv. 1, xxvi. 26), that Shebuel * the 
son of Gersboin, the son of Moses, was ruler of the trea- 
sures ; and again in 1 Cliroa. xxiii. 15, 16, we find it 
written ' The sons of Moses were Gersbom and Eliezer. 
Of the sons of Gersbom Sbebuel was the chief.' Now 
with all Colenso'a contempt for the " Chronicler," he can 
scarcely charge bim with ignorance so gross as to suppose 
that the grandson of Moses could be living in the reign 
of David and appointed by him to a responsible office. 
Again in the same connection 1 Chron. xxvi. 31, ' among 
the Hebronites was Jerijab the chief;' and this Jerijah 
or Jeriab (for the names are identical,) was, xxiii. 19, the 
first of the sons of Hebron, and Hebron was ver. 12, the 
son of Kohath, the son of Levi, ver. 6. So that upon 
Colenso's principle of not allowing for any contraction 
in genealogical lists, we have the great-grandson of Levi 
holding a prominent office in the reign of David. Per- 
haps the Bishop can tell us, bow old hia mother must 
have been when be was born. Jocbebed bearing Moses 
in her two hundred and fifty-sixth year would be nothing 
to it. 

The genealogy of Ezra is recorded in the book which 
bears his name ; but we learn from another passage, in 
which the same line of descent is given, that it has been 



e is CHlled in 1 Chron. xxiv. 30, a son of Amram, the nnceator of 
; for Shubael and Sliebuol are in ell probsbility mere orthograpMc 
onaoftJiesaHiciiamo. 
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abridged by tbc omission of six consecutive names. 
This will appear from the following comparison, viz : 



1 Cbron. vL 3-14 


Ezra vLi. 1-3 


1. AMon 


Aaron 


2. JBHeazar 


Eleazar 


3. Phinehaa 


Fhinebas 


4. Abiahuft 


Abishua 


6. Bukki 


Bukki 


6 Uzal 


Urn 


1 Zemiiifth 


Zerahiah 


8 Memioth 


MeraiotU 


9 Amirnli 




in -llitub 




11 Zadok 




la Ahim-iM 




13 Azarih 




14. Johan'Ui 




It Azanali 


Azariat 


lt> Amanah 


Amariah 


11 Ahitub 


Ahitab 


18 Zfldok: 


Zadok 


ID Shalluni 


Shallun 


20 Hilkiah 


Hflkialj 


31 AHirlah 


Aaariah 


22 Seraiah 


Serainli 




ISzra 



Still further Eara relates viii. 1-2 :— 

' Tbese are now tbe chief of their fathers, and this is 
the genealogy of tbem that went up with me from Baby- 
lon, in the reign of Artaxerxea the King. Of the sons 
of Phinehas, Gershoin. Of the sons of Ithamar, Daniel. 
Of the sons of David, Hattush.' 

Ilere, according to the Bishop's principle of interpreting 
genealogies, we have a great-grandson and a grandson of 
Aaron, and a son of David coming wp with Ezra from 
Babylon after the captivitj'. Now, though the Bishop, 
p. 157, by a stroke of his pen and without assigning any 
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reason for it, decides tJiat this boolr was " certainly com- 
posed long after the captivity," lie can scarcely think its 
author so utterly ignorant of chronology as this would 
imply. Or if he were even prepared to go this length, 
such a conclusion is precluded by the more detailed 
genealogy of Hattush in 1 Chron. iii,, see ver. 22, espe- 
cially as he assigns the hooks of Chronicles to ' the same 
author who wrote the book of Ezra.' 

This disposition to abbreviate genealogies by the 
omission of whatever is unessential to the immediate 
purpose of the writer is shown by still more remarkable 
reductions than those which we have been considering. 
Persons of different degrees of relationship are sometimes 
thrown together under a common title descriptive of the 
majority, and all words of explanation, even those which 
seem essential to the sense, are rigorously excluded, the 
supplying of these chasms being left to the independent 
knowledge of the reader. Hence several passages in the 
genealogies of Chronicles have now become hopelessly 
obscure. They may have been intelligible enough to 
contemporaries ; but for those who have no estraneous 
sources of information, the key to their explanation is 
wanting. In other cases we are able to understand 
them, because the information necessary to make them 
intelligible is supplied from parallel passages of Scrip- 
ture. Thus the opening verses of Chronicles contain the 
following bald list of names without a word of explana- 
tion, viz. : 

' Adam, Sheth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jered, 
Henoch, Methuselah, Lameoh, Noah, Shem, Ham, and 



We are not told who these persons are, how they were 
related to each other, or whether they were related. The 
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writer presumes that his readers have the book of Genesis 
in their hands, and that the simple mention of these 
names in their order will be sufficient to remind them 
that the first ten trace the line of descent from father to 
son from the first to the second great progenitor of man- 
kind ; and that the last three are brothers, although no- 
thing is said to indicate that their relationship is different 
from the preceding. 

Again, the family of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, ia 
spoken of in the following terms in 1 Chron. i. 36 : 

' The sons of Bliphaz : Teman and Omar, ZepM and 
Gatam, Kenaz and Timna, and Araalek.' 

Now, by turning to Gen, xxxvi. 11, 12, we shall see 
that the first five are sons of Eliphaz, and the sixth his 
concnbine, who was the mother of the seventh. This is 
so plainly written in Genesis, that the author of Chroni- 
cles, were ho the most inveterate blunderer could not 
have mistaken it, Eut trusting to the knowledge of his 
readers to supply the omission, be leaves out the state- 
ment respecting Eliphaz's concubine, but at the same 
time connects her name and that of her son with the 
family to which they belong, and this though lie was 
professedly giving a statement of the sons of Eliphaz. 

So likewise in the pedigree of Samuel (or Skemuel, 
ver. 83, the difference in orthography is due to our 
translators, and is not in the original), wbich is given in 
1 Chron. vi., in both an ascending and descending series. 
Thus in vs. 22-24 : 

' The sons of Kohath : Amminadab his son, Korah his 
son, Assir his son, Elkanah his son, and Ebiasaph his 
son, and Assir his son, Tahath his son, etc.' 

The extent to which the framer of this list has studied 
comprehensiveness and conciseness will appear from the 
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fact^ which no one would suspect unless informed from 
other sources, that while the general law which prevaild 
in it is that of descent from father to son, the third, fourth, 
and fifth names are brothers. This is shown by a com- 
parison of Ex. vi. 24, and the parallel genealogy, 
1 Chron. vi, 36, 37. So that the true line of descent is 
the following, viz. : 

In YH. 33-31 KoliatU In vs. 37, 38 Kohath 
Amminadab Izhar 

Korah Korali 

Aa^r, Elkanah, Ebiasaph Kbiasaph 

Asair Aesic 

Taliath, etc Tabath, etc 

The eirenrastance that the son of Kohath is called in 
one list Amminadab, and in the other Izhar, is no real 
discrepancy and can create no embarrassment, since it is 
no unusual thing for the same person to have two names. 
Witness Abram and Abraham, Jacob and Israel, 
Joseph and Zaphnath-paaneah, Gen. xli. 45, Oshea, 
Jehoshua, Num. xiii. 16 (or Joshua) and Jeshua, Neh. 
viii. 17, Gideon and Jerdbbaal, Judg. vi. 33, Solomon and 
Jedidiah, 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25, Azariah and Uzziah, 2 Kin. 
XV. 1. 13, Daniel and Belteshazaar, Hananiah, Mishael, 
Azariah and Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Dan. i. 7 ; 
Saul and Paul, Thomas and Didymua, Cephas and Peter, 
and in profane history Cyaxares and Darius, Octavianus 
and Augustus, Napoleon and Buonaparte, Ferretti and 
Pius DC, Oolenso and Natal (p. 37). 

We think that with these facts before him it would be 
putting no undue strain upon the Bishop's ' faith' to ask 
him to admit that the genealogy of Moses may have been 
condensed, as so many others have been, by the dropping 
of some of the less important names. The question, with 
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which we are conceroed, ia not how the Bishop would 
have constructed a genealogy, nor how in bis opinion 
the Hebrewa ought to have kept their genealogies, or in- 
spired men ought to have recorded them, hut what are 
the facts? What is the structure of the genealogies 
actually found in the Scriptures? And inasmuch as 
names, which would be a needless incumhrance, are so 
frequently passed over ; why may not that bo the case 
in the present instance?* 

We need not content ourselves, however, with a poa- 

* We may here be iQdulged witii a remark asicis fVom tlie special topio 
befbro us, via. : that if acientiflo research should ever demonstrate what it 
cannot be said to have done as yet, that the race of man has eiKJsted upon 
the earth for a longer period than the ordinary Hebrew Chronology ivill 
allow, we would be disposed lo seek the soludon in this frequent, if not 
pervafling, oharacteriatio of the Scriptural genealogiea. The Septnagint 
ohroDol<^, to which many have fied in tbeir desire to gain the additional 
oentuKos which it allots to human history, is, we are persuaded, a bro- 
ken reed. The weight of evidence preponderates immensely in favour 
of the corroctneas of the Hebrew tsit, and agidnst tlie accuracy of tlio 
deviations of the Septuagiut. But it must not be forgotten tiiat there is an 
element of uncertainty in a compntation of time whidi rests upon gene- 
alo^ea, as the sacred chroncJogy so largely does. Who is to certify tia 
that the ante-diluvian and ante-Abrahamic genealogies have not been coii- 
denaed in the same manner as the post-Abrahamio ? If Matthew omitted 
names from the ancestry of our Lord in order to equalize the three great 
periods over which he passes, may not Moses have done the same ia order 
to bring out seven generations from Adam to Enoch, and ten from Adam 
to Noah? Our current chronology is baaed upon ike primd /aeie im- 
pression of these genealogies. This we shall adhere to, until we see good 
reason for giving it up. But if these recently discovered indications of the 
antiquity of roau, over which scientiBo circles are now so excited, shall, 
when carefully inspected and thoroughly weighed, demouatrnte all that 
any have imagined they might demonstrate, what then 7 They will 
simply show that the popular chronology ia based upon a wrong interpre- 
tation, and that a select and partial register of ante-Abrahamic names has 
been n^taken for a complete one, 
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sibility or a probability ; we bave the means of arriving 
at positive certainty. This is afforded us in tbe first 
place by parallel genealogies of the same period, as tbat 
of Bezaleel, 1 Chron. ii. 18-20, wbicb records seven 
generations from Jacob, and that of Joshua, 1 Chron, vii. 
23-37, which records eleven. Now, it is not conceivable 
without a very severe 'strain upon one's faith,' that 
there should be eleven links in the line of descent from 
Jacob to Joshua, and only four from Jacob to Moses. 

A still more convincing proof is yielded by Num. iii, 
19, 27, 28, from which it appears that the four sons of 
Kohath severally gave rise to the families of the Amra- 
mites, the Izeharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites ; 
and that the number of the male members of these fami- 
lies of a month old and upward was 8,600 one year after 
the Exodus. So that if no abridgment has taken place 
in the genealogy, the grandfather of Moaes bad in the 
lifetime of the latter 8,600 descendants of the male sex 
alone, 2,750 of them being between the agea of thirty 
and fifty, Nnm, iv. 36. 

It may suit the purposes of Colenso (p. 170), to attempt 
to fasten such a glaring Munchausenism as this upon the 
author of the Pentateuch, But persons of a more sober 
judgment will conclude that whether the Pentateuch is 
a history or a fiction, this cannot be its meaning ; and 
they will prefer to avoid this incredible result by assum- 
ing that the genealogy of Moses is constructed upon the 
same principle of condensation, which prevails to so 
great an extent in those, which are found in other parts 
of Scripture. Is there anything, then, in tbe structure 
of this genealogy to preclude so necessary an assump- 
tion? 

It might appear at first sight as though there was, and 
(5* 
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as thougli the letter of it sliut us up to the inevitable 
conclusion that there were four links and no more from 
Jacob to Mosea. The names which wc find without 
deviation in all the genealogies, are Jacob, Levi, Kohath, 
Amram, Moses, Ex. vi. 16-20, Num. iii. 17-19, xxvi. 
67--69, 1 Chron. vi. 1-3, 16-18, xxiii. 6-12-13. Now 
unqueationaWy Levi was Jacob's own son. So likewise 
Kohath was the son of Levi, Gen. xlvi. 11, and born 
before the descent into Egypt. Amram also was the 
immediate descendant of Kohath ; it is not possible, as 
Kurtz proposes, to insert the missing links between 
them. For in the first place according to Num. xxvi. 59, 
'the name of Amram's wife was Jochebed, the daughter 
of Levi, whom her mother bare to Levi in Egypt,' 
this Jochebed being, Ex. vi. 20, 'his father's sister.' 
Now while a 'daughter of Levi' might have the general 
sense of a descendant of Levi, as the woman healed by 
our Lord, Luke xiii. 16, is called a ' daughter of Abra- 
ham,' the words which follow are too specific to admit 
of this interpretation. A daughter bom to Levi in Sgypt 
naturally suggests the contrast of members of his iiimily ' 
bom before he left Canaan, and seems to confine the 
meaning to one of Levi's own children. Kurtz proposes 
to rid himself of this troublesome expression by assuming 
that it is an interpolation. But that is an extreme mea- 
sure, not to be resorted to except in cases of absolute 
necessity. Jochebed, therefore, was Levi's own daugh- 
ter, and the sister of Kohath, who must accordingly have 
been Amram's own father. And secondly, Amram was, 
Num. iii. 27, the father of one of the four subdivisions 
of the Kohatliites, these subdivisions springing from 
Kohath's own children, and comprising together 8,600 
male descendants. Moses' father surely could not have 
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been the ancestor of one-fourtli of this number in Moses' 
own days. 

To avoid this dif&culty Tiele* and Keilf assume that 
there were two Amrams, one the son of Kohath, another, 
who was a more remote descendant but bore the same 
name with his ancestor, the father of Moses. This 
relieves the embarrassment created by the Amramites, 
Ntmi. iii, 27, but is still liable to that which arises from 
making Jochebed the mother of Moses. And further 
the structure of the genealogy in Ex, vi, is such as to 
make this hypothesis unnatural and improbable. Verse 
t6 namea the three sons of Levi, Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari; vers. 17-19 the sons of each in their order; vers, 
20-22 the children of Kohath's sons ; vers. 23-24 con- 
tain descendants of the next generation, and ver, 26 the 
generation next following. Now according to the view 
of Tiele and Keil we must either suppose that the 
Amram, Izhar and TJzziel of vers. 20-22 are all different 
from the Amram, Izhar and Uzziel of ver. 18, or else 
that Amram though belonging to a later generation than 
Izhar and Uzziel, is introduced before them, which the 
regular structure of the genealogy forbids, and besides 
the sons of Izhar, and the sons of Uzziel who are here 
named, were the contemporaries of Moses and Aaron the 
sons of Amram, I^um. xvi. 1, Lev. x. 4. 

This subject may be relieved from all perplexity, how- 
ever, by observing that Amram and Jochebed were not 
the immediate parents, but only the ancestors of Aaron 
and Moses. How many generations may have inter- 
vened we cannot tell. It is indeed said Ex. vi, 20, Num. 
sxvi. 59, that Jochebed bare them to Amram; but in 

* Das erate Buoli Moaea, p. 4flS, etc. 

f Biblisclier Commentar Qber Ho Baclier Mcse's L p, 350. 
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the language of genealogies this simply means tliat tliey 
were descended from her and from Amram, Thus in 
Gren. slvi. 18, after recording the sons of Ziipah, her 
grandsons and her great-grandsons, the writer adds, 
' These are the sons of Ziipah .... and these she hare unto 
Jacob, even sixteen souls.' The same thing recurs in the 
case of BUhah, ver. 25 : ' sfie bare these unto Jacob ; all the 
souls were seven,' Compare vers. 15, 22. No one can 
pretend here that the author of this register did not use 
the term understandingly of descendants beyond the first 
generation. In liJie manner according to Mat. i. 11, 
Josias begat his grandson Jechonias, and ver, 8, Joram 
begat his great-great-grandson Ozias. And in Gen. x. 
15-18 Canaan, the grandson of Noah, is said to have 
begotten several whole nations, the Jebusite, the Amo- 
rite, the Girgaaite, the Hivite, etc., etc. Notliing can he 
plainer, therefore, than that in the usage of the Bible, 'to 
bear ' and ' to beget ' are used in a wide sense to indicate 
descent, without restricting this to the immediate off- 
spring. 

Nothing, therefore, obliges us to regard Amram and 
Joehebed as the immediate parents of Aaron and Moses, 
unless it be that, Lev. x. 4, Uzziel, Amram's brother, is 
called ' the uncle (-ii) of Aaron.' But, in fact, the He- 
brew •i'^, like the English cousin (from consanguineus), 
though often specifically applied to a definite degree of 
relationship, has, both from etymology and usage, a 
much wider sense. Accordingly, ^■1, Jer. xxxii. 12, has 
the same meaning as "ii"!?, ver. 8, showing that it may 
mean cousin as well as unck. But, though the word 
were restricted in its significance to a father's brother, it 
must still, of necessity, have a range equal to that of 
father itself and denote in general the brother of a 
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paternal ancestor. A great-great-grand-unelc is still an 
uncle, and would be properly described by tbe term ii. 

It may also be observed, that in the actual history of 
the birth of Moses his parents are not called Amram and 
Jochebed. It is simply said, Ex. ii. 1 : ' And there went 
a man of Che house of Levi and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi,' 

If it be asked, why were just these three remote ances- 
tors of Moses named, and his more immediate progeni- 
tors omitted ? the answer is, that these characterized 
with sufficient accuracy the line of descent to which he 
belonged. He was of the tribe of Levi, of the family of 
Kohath, and of that division of the family which was 
descended from Amram. To one familiar with the 
tribal system of Israel this described everything that was 
essential. Princeton, 'New Jersey, U, S. A,, would be a 
sufficient designation of the place where we are writing, 
without the necessity of inserting the minuter divisions 
of township and county. The lineage of the present 
sovereign of Great Britain would be sufficiently indi- 
cated, and her claim to the throne exhibited, by pointing 
out that she is sprung from the house of Hanover, and 
this from the Stuarts, and the Stuarts from the Planta- 
genets, the Plantagenets from the Tudors, and the Tu- 
dors from the house of Normandy. That Victoria is the 
rightful heiress of George I., who was descended from 
James I., who was descended from Henry YII., who was 
descended from Henry II,, who was descended from 
William the Conq^ueror, tells the whole story. Her line 
of descent is completely traced without the insertion of 
another name. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, is that 
the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ii 
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to landcrstaiiding Ex, xii. 40, as Colenso tells us it may 
' more natarally ' be understood. And as tiiis is the last 
of the ' serious difficulties ' of which he speaks, in the 
way of this more natural interpretation, we cannot but 
think that the way is open for him to adopt it without 
any further ' strain upon his faith.' Israel was 430 years 
in Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EXODUS IN THE FOURTH GENERATION. 

CoLENSO understands the declaration, Gen. xv. 16, ' in 
the fourth generation they shall come hither again,' to 
mean that the descendants of the patriarchs at the fourth 
remove from those who went down into Egypt, should 
leave the land of their oppression. He nowhere inti- 
mates that the expression has ever been understood, or 
can possibly be understood, in any other way. If he had 
studied Kurtz as carefully as he professes to have done, 
he ought to have learned that the term 'generation' is 
often used to denote the entire body of contemporary 
men, and that ita duration is measured by the length of 
human life. Thus, it is said, Ex. i. 6 : ' And Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation ;' 
although Joseph's life was extended to four generations, 
in the narrower sense of the term, for he saw his son 
Ephraim's gi'eat- grandsons. Gen. 1, 23, A hundred years 
is not too long an estimate for a generation at that period, 
and in that case the fourth generation will be coincident 
with the 400 years, ver. 12, during which Abraham's 
seed was to be ' a stranger in a land that is not theirs.' 

But the Bishop undertakes to confirm his view of the 
case in the following manner ■ 
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" If we examine tbe liifforent genealogies of remarkable men, wliieli are 
^vSQ ill various places of tlie Pentateudi, we shall And tlial, as a rule, 
the contemporaries of Moses aad Aaron, are descendants in the third, and 
those of Joshua and Elenaar in thafojiTih generation, from some one of the 
sons, or aduU grandsons, of Jacob, who went down with him into Egypt. 
Thus we have ■ — 

IstOen SlGsn. SdGm. i Sen Cbdn 

Levi Koh tt AmranMoaea Ex. 16 IS 30 

Levi Kohath Amram Aaron E 10 

Levi Koh th 0zz tl Mial a 1 L s 4 

Levi Kohath Uz7el Elzapl an Le v 4 

Levi Kohatl Izhar Kc ah ^unl i 1 

Reuben.. Pallu El ab Patl an N n t '^ 

EeubeQ..PaIlu El al \ am ^ n xxv 

Zarah Zabi Garm Ichan T 

PhflreJ...Hezron Rum Amm aid 1 Na s on Ru I 18 11 

Pharez. . .Ilezro Sngi 1 Ti r ! Th 21 

Pharez.-.Eezro Caleb Hur Ur Bcza ce 1 Ci It" 

Upon thib tibnlir exliibifc we imy renidrk fiist tli'it 
tlie measure of coiiesponJeccp wbn-h appeirs m it is in 
part produced by fjiung "Whib the fiKt ^pven are 
counted from the sons of Jacob, the last four are reck- 
oned from his grandsons. Nahshon would bo the fifth, 
and Bezaleel the sixth from Judab ; or, if the other mode 
of reckoning bo adopted, Moses, Aaron, etc., would bo 
the second from Kohath. It is too bad for the Bishop 
to try to impose upon his readers by the remark, that 

"Ilezron, as well as his father, Pharez, wna born, according to the story, 
in the land of Canaan; so that Bezaleel was actually still in the fourth 
generation from one who went down into Egypt." 

The very first difficulty which he alleges in the Mosaic 
narrative, and to which he devotes two chapters, is that 
Hezron, "accordiiig lo the slory," could not have been 
born in the land of Canaan. With the best disposition 
to accommodate the "Bishop, we cannot suifer him to 
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stand on both sides of the same fence. Secondly, the 
correspondence would be still further destroyed by 
including 2elophehad,* Num. xxvii. 1, the fifth, and 
Joshua, 1 Cliron. vii. 22-27, the tenth from Joseph. 
Thirdly, it has already been shown that the genealogy of 
Moses and Aaron is abridged, by omitting some of their 
more immediate ancestors. The same argument is valid 
for Mishael, Elzaphan, and Korah, and, to say the least, 
creates a probability that the same is the case with the 
rest. Fourthly, that the genealogy in which Nahshon 
stands has been similarly condensed, is susceptible of 
ready proof. His grandson, Boaa, Ruth iv. 21, 22, was 
the son of Bahab, Matt. i. 5, and the great-grandfather 
of David, As Rahab was a woman in mature life at the 
time of the miraculous passage of the Jordan, and it was 
about 360 yearsf from that erent to the birth of David, 
some names must have been dropped from the genealogy 

* If it were not for the Bishop's aritlimelical pedantry and his incosaant 
displaj of figures, we would take no Hotica of the following slip, whlcli 
need create no Burprlae, however, since even Jonaa dormUat Momerus. 

"If the sojonrn in Egypt had lasted 430 years, lastead of 210 or 31S, 
then 360 jeara must have intervened between the birth of Gilead and the 
Exodua ; and we should have to EQppoae that Gilead had a son, Hepher, 
when ISO yeara old, and Heplier also bad a son, Zelqphehad, when 180 
years old, that so Zelophehad might eren have been horn at the time of 
the Exodus, and been able to have full-grown daughters, as tlie stury 
implies, at Ihe end of the forty years' wanderings." 

Bot why must Zelophehaii be just 'bom at the tiras of tho Exodua?' 
He may have been, for all that appears, forty years of age, or older still, 
and then his father and grandfather need only have been 160 at the bii-th 
of their respective children. The author of an arithmetio ought to have 
been more exact. 

■(■ From 1 Kings vi. 1 it appeal's that the 4th year of Solomon'a reign 
was the 480th after Hie departure from Egypt ; from this must be deducted 
tlie 40 years spent in the wilderness, the length of David'a life, which is 
not certainly known, and 4 yeara of the reign of Solomon. 
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or else eacli parent was on an average between 90 and 
100 years old at the birth of his child. Fifthly, the 
genealogy of Moses and Aaron, Ex, vi. 16-20, doubtless 
contains an allusion to God's promise to Abraham, that 
his seed should return to Canaan in the fourth genera- 
tion. This is to be found, not in the number of its links, 
but in the indication which it aifords of their length. 
We are told, ver. 16, that the years of the life of Levi 
were 137, ver. 18, those of Kohath, 133, ver. 20, those 
of Amram, 137. We have before estimated these gene- 
rations at 100 years each; if, upon the evidence fur- 
nished by this genealogy, we reckon them at 130, then 
three generations would be 390 years. And in the 
fourth generation the people not only left Egypt, but 
completed their wanderings in the desert, and actually 
entered the promised land. So that the language of 
Gen. XV. 16 is precisely verified. 

The genealogy of Joshua, 1 Ohron. vii. 22-27, is so 
troublesome to our author that he sets himself to get rid 
of it at all hazards, lie first shows that upon his 
estimate of the abode in Egypt, there would not be time 
for ten generations from Joseph to Joshua; and then 
instead of concluding that bis estimate is wrong insists 
that the genealogy is incredible. 

" Again, according to the cbronicler, ' Eiialiama, tlie eon of Amrailiud,' 
was tha grandfather of Joshua. But ' Elishama, tlie aoa of Amiiiilind,' 
■was himself the captain of the host of Ephraim, Hum. ii. 18, about a year 
after hia grandson, Joshua, had oommanded the whole Hebrew force whioh 
fought with Amalek, Ex. xvii. 8-lG, which also is hardly orediblo." 

We find no difficulty in believing that a man and hia 
grandfather might both be in active duty at the same 
time ; and we are surprised that it should trouble Colenso, 
when on the very next page he argues from it as a fact 
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that Joseph was living at the birth of Ammihud, his 
great-great-grandson, Gen, 1, 23, 

"In vers. S2, 33, we have thia most astonishiog fact stated, that Ephraiic 
bimself, after the aiaoghWr hy tlie men of GatU of his deEcendaiita in the 
seventh generation, ' mourned many days,' and then married again, and 
had a son Beriali, who was the anceslor of Joshua !' 

The passage oa which he professes to base this roost 
extraordinary and absurd misrepresentation is the fol- 
lowing : 

" And the sons of Epliraira : Shatlielah and Bered hia son, and Tahath 
his son, and Eladah hia son, and Taliatb hia son, and Zabad his sou, and 
Skuthelflli hia son, and Eier and Elead, whom the raen of Gath that were 
ixirn in that Sand slew, because they came down to talce away their cattle. 
And Ephraini their fatlier mourned many days, and his brethren cams to 
comfort him. And when he went in lo his wife, she conceived and bare 
a son, and he called his name Beriah, because it went evil with liis house." 

There is a possible corroboration of the circumstance 
here referred to in 1 Chion. viii. 13, whence it appears 
that certain descendants of Benjamin, ancestors of the 
subsequent settlers in Ajalon, ' drove away the inhabitants 
of Gath.' But apart from this, Ezer and Elead, who were 
slain, were not sons of the seventh generation, but the 
immediate children of Ephraim, and are to be connected 
directly with the first Shuthelah, the intervening names 
which trace the descent &ora Shuthelah forming a paren- 
thesis. Eertheau, whose proclivities are anything but 
favourable to the truth and inspiration of the Scripture 
history, and who gives a mythical explanation of this 
very passage, nevertheless remarks upon it in his com- 
mentary on Chronicles : 
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The two, wliicb are named last, Ezer and Elead, nmst bo rogardoti as aona 
of Bphraim and coutiuue tbe serias begun with Shuthelah, in ver. 30." 

Such reckless misstatements on tlie part of t!ie Bishop, 
compel us to think, that he has adopted a very singular 
mode of propitiating the " strong practical love of truth 
ill his fellow-coimtrymcn, whether Clergy or Laity," to 
which as he declares (p. 18) he makes his appeal. 

The Targum relates, that Ezcr and Elead were the 
victims of a premature and unsuccessful attempt to take 
Palestine, into which they were betrayed by a misinter- 
pretation of the promise to Abraham. "We are not able 
to verify the truth of this tradition ; but it would be 
curious if these sons of Ephraim lad fallen into the 
Bishop's mistake of reckoning the four generations as 
four links io the chain of descent— Jacob— Joseph — 
Ephraim — Ezcr — and paid the penalty of their error with 
their lives. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

THE NUMBER OF ISRAELITES AT THE TIME OP THE 
33SODUS. 

Hat, twelre =10? of Jacob bad between them 53 sons, that ia, on the 
■nenge 4i eich Lot us suppose that they increased in tiiia way from 
generation to gbuordtion. Then ia tlio first generation, that of Kohath, 
there n 01 Id 1 e 54 males, (according to the bIotj, 58, or rather only 51, 
Biaeo Er ind Onan diod in the land ofOanaan, v. 12, without issae,)— in 
tl e teco id, that ol ^inram, 343, — in the third, that of Moses and AaroTi, 
1,094, — and in the fo-urlh, that of Joilma and Eleiaar, 4,823 ; that is io 
say, instead of 600,000 warriors in the piirae of life, there could not have 

Upon tbis we remark in the first place, tliat if this 
result be accepted, tlie difficulty will only te shifted 
wilihoiit being removed. It has been seen ia a former 
chapter, that nothing is more certain in the history of 
Israel, than that the people emigrated from Egypt to the 
promised land, and took possession of the latter by the 
forcible expulsion of its former occupants. Now if 
Joshua accomplished this with but five thousand men, he 
must hare been attended with such a divine blessing as 
could with equal ease have effected a miraculous multi- 
plication of the people in Egypt. 

Secondly, The ratio of increase, which is assumed, is 
based on a very limited survey of facts, and these not 
impartially selected but artfully chosen from such as are 
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most favourable to the result which it is desired to estab- 
lish. If Jacob's own family of twelve sons had been 
made the standard, his 53 grandsons would have bad 
1,099,008 male descendants of the fourth generation 
alone, not to speak of those surviving from preceding 
generations; and 1,000,000 males is all that Colenso 
himself supposes that the account in Exodus calls for. 
Besides, his estimate is derived from the state of things 
during the period of waiting and of expectancy, and not 
that of the actual fulfilment of the promise. In order to 
train the faith of the patriarchs, the chosen seed was 
during the first stage of its existence restricted to a very 
slender increase. The proper time for it to develope 
itself to a nation did not begin till Jacob went down into 
Egypt. A man plants a young apple tree, and in its 
fourth year perhaps gathers two or three apples from it. 
Here Colenso would come in with his Arithmetic and 
say, ' If it yields three apples in four years, how long will 
it talfe to yield a bushel?' The owner of the tree would 
probably reply to his calculations, that its bearing season 
had not yet come. 

Thirdly, the assumption of but four generations in the 
sense here put upon the term from the descent into Egypt 
to the Exodus is an error, as was shown in the last 
chapter. Even upon the theory that the children of 
Israel were but 215 years in Egypt, this requires 72 
years for a generation, for Colenso counts Jacob's grand- 
sons who went down with him the first, and those of the 
age of Joshua and Eleazar the fourth. But let this pass. 
The children of Israel were 430 years in Egypt instead 
of 215. Double the number of generations, and at the 
rate of increase which he adopts himself, the males of the 
eighth generation will amount to 2,018,786, twice as many 
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consequently as the account in Exodna requires for all 
the males then living. 

In order to Bet the statements of Moses in a still 
more unfavourable light, the following hypothesis is sug- 
gested : — 

" Supposing Uie 51 maJea of the Jirsl generaUon {Koliath'a) to have had 
eack (in tbe avera^ three Eoas, acd so on, we shall Hod the nnmber of 
males in tbe seaond generation (Ammm's) 163, in l^e Viird (Aaron's) 459, 
and in the fomih (Eleaaar'a) ISIT,— iostead of 600,000." 

But according to the Bishop's own figures Moses is 
correct again, if we bear in mind that the residence in 
Egypt lasted 430 years and allow 48 years, which is 
surely long enough, for a generation. Then counting 
Kohath's generation the first, the tenth generation alone* 
without allowing for any survivors from those which 
preceded it would amount to 1,043,199 males. 

In a subsequent chapter (pp. 172, 173,) he presents 
another view of the case, 

" ABsiime that the Hebren' population increased, lilto tlint of England, 
at the rate of 23 per eeot. in 10 years, then reckoning tbe males as about 
half the endre popvilatioa,+ we shal! find that the 51 malea in Gen, xlvi. 
would have only increased ia 216 years to i,B^5, instead of 1,000,000." 

If we correct this estimate by substituting 430 years in 
place of 215, and 66 as the number of male-members of 
Jacob's family who went down into Egypt in place of 51, 
we shall find that even upon the rate of increase in an old 
and populous country like England, the Israeiites would 

* According to 1 Chron. vii. 22-27, Joshua was the tenth, aa Ephraim 
was the first, from Joseph. If any links liave been omitted from the 
genealogy, as is possible, to say the least, he belonged to a later generaUou 
EtiD. 

f No allowance is made for this in the Bishop's calculation : the number, 
which he gives, representa the males simply, and most be doubled if the 
entire population is demanded. And the algebraic formula for its dejer- 
minatioD is not 51 (1.23 )"X as he states it, but 2x51 (l.29)">{ 
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have amounted to 484,689 males at the time of the 
Exodus. It; however, we adopt instead the rate of 
increase in the United States, which on an average from 
1790 to 1850 was 34J per cent, every ten years, they 
would have amounted to the prodigious number of 
22,625,739 malea, which is 22 times greater than the 
account in Exodus requires us to suppose. It dora not 
seem, therefore, tliat the statements of Moses are so 
incredible after all. 

The theory of the growth of population is a very 
lEtrieate subject, and involves many difficult and delicate 
questions. In order to treat the multiplication of the 
Israelites in Egypt understaudingly, -we would need to be 
informed minutely of many things in their condition and 
habits of life, of which we are profoundly ignorant. It 
cannot be dismissed, however, by imperiously pronounc- 
ing it impossible. The considerations already presented, 
drawn from computations which Colenso himself allows, 
or from modem analogies patent to all, are sufficient to 
show, that there is no natural impossibility in the case. 
The precise course of things we cannot trace in all its 
steps for each of the requisite data. The following 
estimate by Keil,* presents a moderate and rational view 
of the case upon the basis of the facts as recorded. 

" If we deduct from tte seventy aouls, who went down into Egypt, the 
patriardi Jacob, his twelvo aons, Dinah, and Serah the daughter of Asher, 
and in addition the three sooa of Levi, tlie fbur grandsons of Judah and 
Benjamin [Asher?] and tlioae graudsona of Jacob who probably died 
without male offspring, jnasmuoli aa thou- descendants do not occur among 
tlie families of Israel (see Huto. xs:vi.), tliere will remain forty-one graad- 
SOQS of Jacob (besides tlie Levites) who founded famihca. If nowi 
according to 1 Chron. viL 30, etc, wliero ten or eleven generations are 

* BibUaohar Oonnmentar iiber die Biieher Moflo'a, I. p. 393. 
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named frani Eptedm to Joshua, we reckon forty years to a generation, 
the tenlii geaoratioo of the forty-one grandsons of Jacob would be bora 
about the 400th year of the residence in Egypt, and conaequendy be about 
twenty years old at the Bxodus. Suppoang that ia the first six of these 
gonorationfl every married couple had on an average tiu^o sons and three 
daughters, and in the last four generations each married couple had two 
sons and two daughtBra, thoro would have been in tiie tenth generation, 
about the iOOth yeai' after the descent info Egypt, 478,22i aons, who 
could he over twenty years of ago at the Exodus, whilst 135,826 men of 
the ninth generation might be stil! living, and consequently, 478,224 + 
125,336=603,550 men. ovec twenty years old could leave Kgypt," 

Besides wliat has already been said, three additional 
considerations should be taken into the accoiint in esti- 
mating the Mosaic record upon this subject. 

The first is, the promised blessing of Gfod. Colenso, 
indeed, ventures the statement, (p. 1C2 ) 

" We have no reason whatever, from the d'i.ta furnished by the saored 
books themselves, to aBsame that they had fitmihes materially lai^er than 
liiose of tbo present day," 

And after having said this he tells us four pages later, 
that according to the data of the sacred books " we must 
suppose that each man had forty-six children (twenty- 
three of each sex), and each of these twenty-three sons 
had forty-six children, and so on !" This is of course a 
grievous misrepresentation ; but it is in the face of his 
own words nevertheless. 

The burden of the promises to the patriarchs was the 
immense multiplication of their seed, G-en. xiii. 16, xxii. 
17, xlvi. 3, And how marvellously these were fulfilled, 
appears not only from the actual numbers as they are 
recorded, but from sueb statements as Ex. i. 7. ' And 
the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceedingly mighty ; 
and the land was filled with them.' And though this 
7 
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surprising increase excited the jealous hostility o£' the 
king of Egypt, and measures were adopted to check it, 
these were without avail. Ver. 12, ' The more they 
afflicted them, the more they multiplied and grew,' ver. 
20. ' The people multiplied and waxed very mighty.' 

The second consideration is, that it has been tacitly 
assumed thus far, that all of Jacob's descendants, who 
were living at the time of going down into Egypt, were 
included in the seventy souls. Gen. xlvi. 27. Sut in all 
probability he had daughters and granddaughters, who 
are not named in this list. On this point Colcnso ob- 



"It ia certainly atrangs that, among all the aixty-aine children and 
graadchadrcn, and greatgrandchildren of Jacob, who wont down with 
him into Egypt, there should be only one daughter mentiojied, and one 
granddaughter. Tiie Tcry numbering of these two among the 'aeventy 
souls' shows that tho females ' out of Uie loins of Jacob' were not omitted 
iTitenHortoily." 

"It S3 oeHain that tho writer intends it to be understood that theso 
SBTenty were the only persons, and these two the only females, who had at 
that time been born in the family of Jacob. And though the tact itself of 
this wonderful preponderance of males may aeem very strange, and would 
be so indeed in actual hiatorj' ; '' 'S only another indication of the unhis- 
torical charactor of the whole account." 

"Wo are of the Bishop's opinion so far as this, that we 
too would think it very strange, if among sixty-nine 
children and grandchildren there was but one daughter, 
and one granddaughter. "We are also inclined to go 
with him one step further, and think that this could not 
have been so. But we differ from him in this, that we 
do not believe that Moses meant to represent that it was 
90, Especially after what Colenso himself tells us of an- 
other family legister, though he at the same time tries to 
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save the credit of bis former nnproved statement "by dint 
of confident assertion : 

" The females appear to bo omittol purposely in. Es. vL (.13 we see by 
the omiaaion of Amram's [Levi's?] daughter, Jochebed), Swaghthey could 
not have 6£«t omitledla Gon. slvi., as we liaye seen above," 

If Jochebed'a name could be "omitted purposely" in 
tlie account of levi'a children, Ex, vi, 16, why may the 
names of daughters not have been omitted elsewhere ? 
And why is it not more reasonable to suppose that they 
were omitted purposely, than to declare the " whole 
account" " unhistorioal," because such names do not 
appear ? In all the genealogies of the Bible very few 
daughters are mentioned, and whenever any are spoken 
of; it always appears to be for some special reason. The 
rule is, to omit them for the reason that they were not 
regarded as constituting heads of families. And hence. 
Num. sxvii. 4, tbe daughters of Zelophebad feared that 
the name of their father would 'be done away from 
among his family, because he had no son.' 

That a like omission occurred in Jacob's family register, 
Gkn. xlvi., is probable, 1st From the general analogy of 
genealogies and family lists already mentioned. 2d. 
From the omission of other female membere of the family, 
as Jacob's sons' wives, ver. 26. 3d. This is perhaps inti- 
mated in ver. 23, ' and the sons of Dan, Hushim.' The 
plural ' sons' seems to imply that Dan had more than 
one child, and yet only one is mentioned ; why were the 
others omitted, unless because they were daughters ? The 
choice lies between this understanding of it, and sup- 
posing that he had one or more eons subsequently born 
in Egypt, or that the plural ' sons' is used instead of the 
Bingular. 

The fact that a daughter and granddaughter are men- 
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tioiied does not prove that others were not passed over. 
There may have been special reasons, why these should 
not be named which did not apply to the rest. Diaah's 
unhappy notoriety might account for the mention of the 
name. Or, there may be a designed significance in in- 
cluding one daughter, probably the first, of each genera- 
tion in this primary register of Israel. As we have seen 
that there was a symbolie meaning in its number seventy, 
is it too much to imagine that these two specimen names 
taken from among the female members of Jacob's house- 
hold had a mystic import too ? These also are of Israel, 
As the number seventy points forward to the time when 
there shall be 'neither Jewnor Greek,' may not this other 
feature of the register have been intended to prefigure 
the great gospel &ct that ' there is neither male nor 
female ; for ye ai-e all one in Christ Jesus ?' Gal. iii, 28. 
A third consideration is, that the household or retinue 
of the patriarch was still further enlarged by numerous 
servants. The bond and the free were blended in Israel, 
a fact which also had its significance for the future, 1 Cor, 
xii. 13. The servants of Abraham are repeatedly spoken 
of, Gen. xii. 5, 16, xiii. 7, xx, 14, xxiv. 35 ; that these 
were possessed by him in great numbers, appears from 
his having 3L8, Gen. xiv. 14, who were trained, and 
whom he could arm. "We also read of Isaac's herdmen, 
Gen. xsvi. 20, and of his 'great store of servants,' ver. 
14. And while Jacob was still engaged with Laban, it 
is said. Gen. xxx. 43, ' The man increased 
and had much cattle, and maid-servanls and •men- 
and camels, and a^es,' Also, in his message to his bro- 
ther Esau, he spake of his men-servants and his women- 
servants, xxxii. 5. Comp. ver, 7, 16. And the attack 
upon the city of Shechem by Simeon and Levi, xxxiv. 
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25-29, certainly was not made single-handed. Now 
when Jacob and bia family took down into Egypt ' their 
flocks and their herds and all that ihey had,' xlv. 10, xlvii. 
1, how can this possibly be understood otherwise than as 
including the servants which Jacob procured of his own, 
as well as those which he inherited from his father? 

It is a mistake to overlook the fact that the patriarchs 
were really such. We must not conceive of them as 
wandering about with an insignificant household of two, 
three, or a dozen. They were heads of numerous and 
powerful communities. Abraham is addressed, Gen, 
sxiii. 6, as a ' mighty prince' (lit. prince of God) ; and he 
made a successful attack upon a hand of pillaging inva- 
ders, avenging the injury done his kinsman, and driving 
them beyond the borders of the land, xiv, 14, etc. The 
king of the Philistines, whose army is incidentally men- 
tioned, Gen. xxvi. 26, said to Isaac, ' Thou art much 
mightier than we,' ver. 16. Such, in fact, was the greatness 
of the patriarchal community, that Joseph could expect to 
be understood by an Egyptian when he called Canaan 
' the land of the Hebrews,' Gen. xl. 15. 

The analogy of collateral tribes or nations may further 
confirm the view which is here taken, Esau, when he 
met Jacob returning from Padan-Aram, was at the head 
of 400 men. Gen. xxxiii, 1. This was a part of the band 
which he had gathered around him, and from which the 
nation of Edom was derived. Accordingly, all his grand- 
sons were dukes, six\i 15, as the sons of Ishmael were 
princes, xxv. 16. And thus we read of 'a company of 
Ishmaelites ' as early ■\b the days of Jacob, xxxvii. 25. 

Now, with these ficts befoie u=(, what are we to say of 
the fitness of a man to comment upon the Pentateuch or 
its history who can talk in the following manner (p. 176), 
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It is offered in reply to a suggestion of Kurtz siibstan- 
tially agreeing with what has been said above. 

" {i) There is no word or indication of any suoli a oortfiga having aooom- 
pnnied Jacob into Egypt 

" (ii) There is no sign even in Gen. xxxii, xxiiii, io which KuRTZ cefer^ 
wbere Jacob meets with his brother Eaau, of his having any such a body 
of servants. 

"(iii) If he had had SO many at his command, it is hardly hkely that ho 
would have sent hia darling Joseph, at seronteen years of age, to go, all 
alone and unattended, wandering about upon the veldt in search of his 
brethren. 

" (Iv) Theso are also spoken of as ' feeding their flocks,' and seem to 
have had none of theBo ' thousands ' with thom, to witness their ill-treat- 
ment of their brother and report it to their father. 

"(v) Nothing is said about any of these servants coming down with the 
BOns of Jacob to buy com m Bgypt^ on either of their expeditions. 

" (vi) Rather, the whole alory implies the contrary, — ' they speedily took 
down every man his sack to the ground, and opened every man his sack,' 
— 'then they rent tiieir clothes, and ladod every man hia aas, and returned 
y> the city,' — ' we are brought in, that he may seek occasion against u^ 
and take ns for bondmen, and our osses,' not a word being said about jfr- 

" (viil In fact, Oteir eleven sacks* vi<mld Mve Jidd 6k( a iiery scanty sup- 
ply of food for one year's amsumpiion of so many slaming 'thousands.' 

" (vlii) The flocks and bards did not absolutely require any ' servants' to 
tend them, in (Jie absence of Jacob's Bona, since there remained aC home, 
With the patriarch himself his thirty-nine children and grand-children, as 
well as hia sons' wives." 

What has all this rigmarole to do with the subject, and 
how does it disprove one of the evidences already pre- 
sented of the possession by Jacob of numerous servants? 
Because there is no express mention of servants in the 

* So far from Joseph thinking that "cloven sacks" would answer for 
" one year's conauroption," he sent ' ten asses laden with the good things 
of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with com and bread and meat for hia 
fiither by the way,' Gen. xlv. 23,— just to support him during the journey 
down from Canaan; and this in addition to the provision specially given 
to hia brethren for the like purpose, ver. 21. 
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two trips which Jacob's sons made into Egypt to buy 
corn, therefore they were unacoompanied by servants, 
therefore they posscased no servants ! In 2 Ohron. 
xxxvi. 6, 7, we read — 

' Against him (Jehoiakim) came up Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon, and bound him in fetters, to carry him 
to Babylon. Kebuchadnezzar also carried of the vessels 
of the house of the Lord to Babylon, and put them in 
his temple at Babylon,' 

We suppose that the Bishop understands this passage 
to meau that Nebuchadnezzar came up alone, since there 
is no mention of any army, or even of any attendants, 
and that he personally fettered the king of Judah, and 
carried off the vessels of the house of the Lord. 

These servants of the patriarchs were circuKicised, Gen. 
xvii. 12, 13, and thus brought within the pale of the 
covenant. They were regarded as forming part of their 
household, vs. 23, 27, and were to be instructed to ' keep 
the way of the Lord,' Gen, xviii. 19. The circumcised 
stranger and the native Israelite were to he precisely on 
a par in all religious privileges, Ex. xii. 48, 49, Lev. xix. 
33, 34, Num. ix. 14, xv. 14-16, Dent, xxix, 11. Under 
these circumstances, the distinction between the family 
proper and the household, between the children and ser- 
vants of the patriarchs, would not be so broad as modern 
usages might lead us to imagine, and under the pressure 
of a common bondage, to which they were subjected iu 
Egypt, might easily be done away altogether. 

Strangers living apart in their independent households 
might attach themselves to the people of God. They 
were at liberty to embrace the covenant of Israel, submit 
to its requisitions, and share its blessings, and were 
thenceforward reckoned as belonging to theseedof Abva. 
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ham. ' Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy 
brother. Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because 
thou wast a stranger in his land. The children that are 
begotten of them shall enter into Sie congregation of the 
LOBD in their third generation,' Deut. xxiii. 7, 8, And 
it ia remarked as a peculiar provision, based on special 
reasons, that ' an Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord;' those also were 
excluded who had been guilty of idolatrous self-mutila- 
tion, Deut. xxiii. 1 — 3. This implies, of course, the pos- 
sibility of admission in cases where there is no such 
express prohibition. The incorporation of other nations 
with Israel formed one of the standing objects of Mes- 
sianic expectation, Isa. xiv. 1, Ivi. 6-8, Ezek. xlvii. 22, 
Zeeh. viii. 23 : it could not therefore have been contrary 
to their ancient and steadfast traditions. Now if these 
rights and privileges were accorded to foreigners gene- 
rally, how much more to those who by their relation of 
service were already members of Israelitish households. 

That the patriarchs and their descendants felt it to be 
no degradation to intermarry with their servants, appears 
from the case of Abraham and Hagar, and that of Jacob 
and his two maids, Bilhah and Zilpah. Marriages with 
servants and captives taken in war are distinctly contem- 
plated and provided for in the law, Ex. xxi. 8-9, Deut. 
XX. li, XX!. 11. Colenso supplies us with another fact 
in point, p. 167: 

' In 1 Chroo. ii. 34, so, we read that Shealian, a deacendunt of Judah 
ID the niath generatjon, ' Isad a servant, an Egyptian, whose name was 
Jarha ; and Sheshan gave hia daughter to Jarha hia servant to wife, and 
ehe bare him Altai,' whose descendants are then traced down through 
twelve generations, and are reolioned, apparentlj-, as laraelites of tho tribe 
of Judah, From this it would seem that Hebrsw girls might be married 
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to foreigners, — we ma. 



Such maiTiages, not being regarded aa objectionable 
at any time, would be still more likely to occur in Egypt, 
not only because the heavy hand of oppression was 
exerted to reduce master and servant to a level ; but with 
whom else could they be contracted ? Colenso puts the 
case in the following terms, pp. 164, 165, though with a 
very diiferent design from that with which wc quote his 



" "With the stoiy of Isaac's and Eaau's and Jacob's marriages before us, 
■we cannot suppose tiiat the wivos of the sons of Jacob generally mcro 
mere beathena. Judali, indeed, took a Canaanitii woman for Ills wife or 
concubine, Gon. sxxyiii. 2, But we must not infer that all tlie other 
brothers did likewise, since we find it noted as a special fact, that Simeon 
had, besides his other five sons, 'Shiul the son of a Canaanitish woman,' 
Gen. xlvi, 10." 

" But, however tliis may hare been we must ouppose that in Egypt, — 
at all events, in theic later days, lor a hundred je^ts or moro, from the 
time that their afflictions began, — such friends [viz. their relations ia 
Harau] were not accessible. We must conclude, then, that they either 
took aa wivea gonerally Egyptian heathen women or else intermarried 
with one another. The former altematjve is precluded by the whole tone 
and tenor of the narrative. As the object of the king waa to keep down 
their namberB, it is not to be supposed that ho would allow them to take 
wives ftcely from among his own people, or that the women of Egypt, (at 
Jeast, those of the generation of Amram, which gave birth to Moses, and 
after it), would be willing generally to aasooiato their lot with a people so 
abject and oppressed as the Hebrews." 

In all probability long before the term of the Egyptian 
residence was reached, all distinction between the direct 
descendants of the patriarchs and their several retinues 
had ceased. The posterity of all blended together con- 
stituted the 600,000 men who went up out of Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses. So that the question in 
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actual fact is not how could this enormous increase have 
arisen from 70 souls, but rather from several vast house- 
holds of dependents and retainers, whose numbers we 
have no means of actually estimating. 

It might be added to this that considerable numbers 
of the Egyptians may have attached themselves to Israel, 
not as " heathen," but won by the splendour of the pro- 
mises made to the chosen seed, and the glorious prospects 
before them. Tliis is qnite as possible as that they should 
be deterred by their externally " abject and oppressed " 
condition. In fact we read of a ' mixed multitude,' Ex. 
xii. 38, Num. xi. 4, which went up with them. And 
mention is made Lev. xxiv. 10, of 'the son of an 
Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian,' 
1 Chron, iv. 18, speaks of 'Bithiah the daughter of 
Pharaoh,' as married to a man of Judah ;* her very name, 
which eignifiea daughter of Jehovah, imphes that she was 
a convert to the worship of the true God. Moses also 
married an Ethiopian woman, Num. xii. 1. 

All this does not conflict with the language of Dcut. 
X, 22, 'Thy fathers went down into Egypt with three- 
score and ten persons ; and now the Lord thy God hath 
made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude,' Or with 
Heb, xi. 12, ' Therefore sprang there even of one, and 
him as good as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand which is by the sea-shore 
innumerable,' It is obvious that such general and rhe- 
torical statements are not to be pressed to the letter, any 
more than the figures which they contain are to he abso- 
lutely pressed. They must find their more precise 
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o^plansition and limitation in the facts as presented in 
detail elsewhere ; and some of tbese facts have been exhi- 
bitpd above. The lineal descendants of the patriarchs 
formed the nncleua about which their dependents gravi- 
tated, and gave form and chsn^cter to the nation thua 
created. The whole composed ' the house of Israel,' and 
were included amongst ' the seed of Abraham ' by the 
organic law upon which that seed was originally consti- 
tuted. Gen. xvii. 9-14. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DANITES AND T.BVITES AT THE TIME OF THE 
ESODUS. 

But if the increase of the entire people can be thus 
satisfactorily accounted for, how is it with the individual 
tribes ? 

" Daa in the Srat genefation has one son, Hualiim, Gen. xlvi. 23 ; and, 
tliat he had no more bom to him ia the land af Egypt, and, therefore, had 
only one sou, appears from Nuin. xxvL 42, where the sons of Dan con^st 
of only one fhmiiy. Hence wo may reckon that in the fourtli generation 
he would have had 37 warriors descended from him, inalead of 68,700, as 
they are nurahered in Num. iL 36, inoreaacd to 64,400 in Num. xxvi. 43. 

" In. order to have had this number born ia him, we must suppose that 
Dan's one son, and eacli of Me sons and graadsons, must have Iiad about 
80 children of both sexes. 

"Wd may obaervo also that the offipring of the one son of Dan, 62,700, 
is represented aa nearly double fliat of the ien sons of Benjamin, 35,400, 
Num. iL 23," 



Dan may have had daughters whose d 
reckoned as belonging to their brother's family. The 
same would have been the case if he had bad other sons 
bom to him in Egypt, for, as we saw in Chapter I., only 
those descendants of the patriarchs who were living at 
the time of the descent into Egypt had the right of 
giving names to families. The old fallacy about 'tho 
fourth generation ' is here repeated again. If Jacob's 
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posterity could swell to upwards of 600,000, Dan's 
62^700 need occasion no trouble. 

The fact that the numbers of eacTi tribe in the days 
of Moses do not preserve the proportion of the sons of 
the several patriarchs living at the time of the migration 
to Egypt, appears to Colenao to cast doubt upon the 
truth of the narrative. To our minds it is a strong confir- 
mation of its truth. It shows that these numbers have 
not been artificially made up. If they had been, they 
would have been framed into a more exact correspon- 
dence. And jet, aft;er all, there is no reason or proba- 
bility in the expectation that the ratio existing in a dozen 
families 430 years ago (about the time when Columbus 
was born) would be preserved, or even approximated in 
their descendants to-day. This free variety is as accord- 
ant with nature and with the facts of observation as it 
is unlike fiction. 

The following tabular statement of the descendants of 
Jacob may present the matter to the eye in a convenient 
form. 





B«iia.mdGraEdBons 


Families. 


let Census. 


Ed CensuE. 


Iteuben 


4 


4 


■46,B0O 


43,731) 


Simeon 


C 


6 


BS,300 


22,E0O 


Levi 


3 


3 


22,D00* 


23,000* 


Judah 


3-1- 3 ■ 


5 


14,600 


76,500 


Tseaehar 


4 


4 


54.400 


64,300 


ZebulQii 


3 


3 


57,400 


60,500 


Gad 


7 


7 


45,650 


40,500 


ABher 


4 + a 


5 


41,500 


53,400 



* The LevUea were numbered from a mocUi old nuil upward, and aro 
not included in tlie general aummatioii of tho cbildren of Israel given in 
Num. i. 40, xivL 51. There were, as appears ftom Kum. iv. 48, B,B80 
between 80 and 50 yeara of age. The real of the tribes " 
from 20 yeara old and lyiward. 
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THE DAOTTES AHD 


LEVITEB 








Gou, xlTi. Nnm- iivl. 


Biim.1. 


Sum. ssvl. 










Sod CenBiis. 






. J Managseli 8 


32,500 


59,700 




eph 


~ i Kiiljraim 4 


40,500 


32,500' 


Dfli 


.jamln 


10 1 
1 1 


35,400 
62,700 


45,600 
64,400 


Nflj 


ihtaH 


4 4 


53,400 


46,400 




Total 


BL + 4 CO 


625,550 


624, T30 



A fresh ground of complaint is found in the genealogy 
of the three sons of Levi — Gerslion, Kohath, Merari. 

"(i) These tliree increased in the second {h.mmm's) generation to 8, (not 
to 9, as it would have been, if they had had each three hods on tlie ave- 
rage,) viz. the sons of Kohath 4, of Gerslion 3, of Msrari 2, Ex. vi, 11-19. 

" (ii) The 4 sona of Kohath increased in the third (Aaron's) generation to 
8, (not to I2,)via. the sons of Amram {Mosea and Aaron) 2, of Inhar 3, 
of Uzaiel 3, Ex. tL 20-22. If we now assume that the two sons of Ger- 
sfton, and the two sona of Merari increased in the same proportion, that ia, 
to 4 and 4 respectively, then all the male Levitca of the tliir/) generatioa 
would have been 16. 

"(ii!) The two sons of Amram inereased in tlie/iBJ-ift (Bleaaar's) genera- 
Uon to 6, viz. the sons of Aaron 4, (of whom, however, two died, Num. 
iii. 2, 4.) s.nd of Uoaea 2. Asauming tliat all the 16 of the third genera- 
tion increased in the same proportion, then all the male Levites of the 
genera,tion of Eleaaar would have been 48, or rather 44, if we omit the 
4 sons of Aaron who wore rocfconed aa Prieats. Thus the whole number 
of Lovites. who would ha numbered at the firat census, would he only 44, 
via. SO KohaSiiles, 2 GershmiUes, 12 M^aHUs, instead of 8,580, as they 
are numbered in Num. iv. 48, viz, 2,T50 Kohalhiks, 3,630 Gershnniles, and 
3,300 Merariies, v. 36, 40, 44." 

The Bishop seems to have expected to find in the 
genealogies the name of every Israelite who was living 
at the time of the exodus. If the whole 8,580 are not 
put down in the genealogies, they could not have existed. 
Upon this principle we would be obliged to have a book 
as large or larger than a New York directory, simply to 
record the names of the people, 
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But again, Colenso himself shows us that these geneal- 
ogies do not always aim at completeness, even in respect 
to those families which have a place in them. 

" In Ex. vL, whilo tlio sons of Amram, Izhar, and Uaziel are mentioned, 
no aona are assigned to their brotliet Hebron. In Num. iiL 37, however, 
we read of 'the family of the Hebronilra;' and, in I Chron. iiiii. 19, 
four sons of Hebron are mentioned. 

" So in Ex. vi. 21, 22, the sons of lahar are three, and the sons of Uz- 
Klel, three: but iu 1 Chron. iziil 18, SO, Izhar has only one son, and 
UEziel, two." 

The subject seems to call for no additional remark, 
except that the fallacy of the ' fourth generation ' is here 
again at the bottom of the calculation. 

But the Bishop tries to " put the matter in another and 
yet stronger light," as follows : 

"Tho Amramitea, numbered as Levites in the (burth (Bleazar's) gencra- 
Ijon, were, oa above, only two, vis. tiie two sons of Moses, the sons of 
Aaron being recltoued as Priests. Hence ths rest of the Kohathitea of 
this generation must have been made up of the deeoendanla of Izhar and 
Dzaiel, each of whom had tla-ee sons, Ei. vi. 91, 83. Consequently, ainee 
all the Koliathites of Eleazar's generation were numbered at 2,760, Sma. 
iv. 3G, it follows that these sis men must have had between them, accord- 
ing K) the Scripture story, 2,148 zona, and we must suppose about the 
same number of daughters I"* 

We could have found a much stronger case for him 
than this. There were 8 families in the tribe of Manas- 
seh. Num. xxvi. 29-34, numbering in all 52,700 men 

« Another instance of bad faith, for it admits of no other eiplanation, 
is found on p. ]79, where he represents Kurtz as "almost driven to des- 
pair in his attempts to get over this difficulty;" and adduces in proof a 
quotation, wliieh, torn from ila conneelion, might seem like a ret\isal to 
credit the Mosaic narrative on account of ila incongruities, but which is 
really part of an argument exposing the abaurdltiea of Uie opinion enter- 
tained by the Bishop that Mosea belonged to the tliird generation from 
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over twenty years of age. Assuming that these were 
equal, or nearly so, eacli family, as, for example, that of 
the Hepherites, descended from Hepher, ver. 32, must 
have imnibered about 6,687. Now, we only read of 
Hepher's having one son, viz. ZelopLehad, ver. 33, 
xxvii. 1 : and of him it is expressly said that he had no 
sons, but five daughters. Hence these^ue women, them- 
selves daughters of a man who ' died in the wilderness,' 
Kum. xxvii. 3, must have had between them, according 
to the Scripture story, 6,587 sons, who were upwards of 
twenty years old, and we must suppose about the same 
number of daughters I Clearly, arithmetic is a wonder- 
ful thing. 

Such results are to sensible minds not a proof of the 
Bishop's theorem, but a reduciio ad alsurdum. They 
prove not that Moses has blundered in this egregious 
way, but simply that Moses and Aaron do not belong to 
the next generation from Amram, and that they did not 
compose the whole of his descendants ; and so Kelophc- 
had could not have been the immediate and only 
descendant of Hepher. The Bishop ia simply mistaken 
aa to the term of the residence in Egypt, and the number 
of generations there ; that is all. 

The cavil based on the fact that the tribe of Levi had 
increased but 1,000 in the interval of thirty-eight years, 
which elapsed between the first and second census, is as 
groundless as those which we have been considering. 
There is not a particle of proof for his assertion that Levi 
was not included in the curse pronounced on all the 
tribes, that the men who were upwards of twenty, on 
leaving Egypt, should die in the wilderness. He speaks 
of Eleazar as surviving Joshua, Josh, xxiv, 33, but we 
do not know that ho was over the fata! age. Aaron 
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himself waa debarred from Canaan, like all the rest. 
Some of the tribes increased in the interval, others 
decreased, shewing the varioua severity of the plagues 
with which they were from time to time visited. Wliile 
most of the tribes remained somewhere in the region of 
their original numbers, Manasseh increased from 32,200 
to 52,700, that is 63§ per cent in 38 years or 13f per 
cent, in 10 years. Inasmuch aa " the population of Eng- 
land increases at the rate of about 23 per cent, in 10 
years," this rate will not be esteemed exorbitant. On 
the other hand Simeon fell off from 69,300 to 22,200, 
showing what terrible ravages the pestilence had made 
there ; as a prince of Simeon was prominent in the affair 
of Baal-peor, Num. xxv. 14, that tribe had doubtless 
suffered meat severely in the plague, ver. 9, which shortly 
preceded the second census, xxvi. 1. 

The chapter which we are reviewing, fitly closes with 
the following extraordinary paragraph : 

"Wliat are we K> my of the whole atory of the Exodus, oruie campiag 
end marching of the laraolites, of their fighting with Amalek and Midian, 
of the 44 Levitca slaying 3,000 of the children of Israel, Bx. xxxiL 28? 

How were the 20 Kohathiles, the 13 Gerslioaitea, and the 12 Mera- 

rites, to dischai^ the ofEcea asagried to them in N. iii. iv., in carrying the 
Tabernacle and its veasela, — to do, in short, the work of 8,G80 men, Num. iv. 
48 ? What were these forty-four people, with the two Priests, and their 
families, to do with the forty-eight cities assigned lo them, Num. xsxv. 1 ? 
How could the Tabernacle iteelf have been ereotsd, when, the diver spent 
upon it was contribuled, aa wo are expressly told, by a poll-tax of half a 
Bfcckel, Ex. xxxviii. 26, levied upon the whole body of 603,5a0 warriors, 
who did not osist?" 

Is not this the climax of outrageous misrepresentation ? 
Where does Moses say anything of 44 Levites, 20 
Kohathites, etc., doing what is here imputed to them ? It 
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would be a no more serious distortion, if we were to sub- 
stitute for Goknso, Bishop of Natal, the anagram N'. B. 
Choose fatall poison, and argue from tbat the deleterious 
nature of the tenets which he has chosen to adopt, or 
which he offers to the choice of others. 
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CEAPTEE XVII. 

THE NUMBEE OF PRIESTS AT THE EXODUS COMPARED 
WITH THEIR DUTIES, AND WITH THE PROVISION MADE 
FOR THEM. 

The cliapter of Colenso, with the above heading, is a 
repetition of his old method already practised ad natiseam 
of framing a theory at variance with the possibilities of 
the case, and then representing the Mosaic narrative as 
incredible, because his superficially formed theory of its 
meaning is so. lie finds that the priests at the time of 
the Exodus were too few to have offered the numerous 
sacrifices, and performed the other services enjoined by 
the ritual. Any other man, under these circumstances, 
would have felt it incumbent upon him to institute a 
careful scrutiny into the facts of the case, and ascertain 
by the help of all the hints which can be gathered, how 
the matter was really managed. But the Bishop is above 
all such investigations. He is ready with his conclusion : 
the Pentateuch is " unhistorical." 

Upon this subject we commend the following con- 
siderations to candid readers : — 

1. The ritual prescriptions of the Pentateuch are 
largely designed for the future. They were not intended, 
as their verj nature shows in a multitude of cases, to 
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come into developed operation ia the wilderness, but 
anticipate the time when the people should be settled in 
the peaceable and secure possession of Canaan, This is 
so plain that the Bishop himself admits it, p. 190. 

" Then follow other direotiong, by which it ia providoii that tho Priest 
Bhould have also ' tho beat of the oil, aud all the best of the wine, and of 
tho wheat, the first fruits of them, which they shall offer unto Jehovah,' 
and ' whatsoever is first ripe in the land ;' which laws we may suppose 
were intended oaly to be applied, vihen the people Itad hecame BdSed on 
their farms in Sie TaM of Canaan, aa also the law, ver. 25-29, for their 
reoeiving also a tenth of the tithee of com and wine and oil, which were 
to be given for the support of tho Levitea." 

Again (on p. 188,) he refers to another case, in which, 
if he states the facts correctly, the same inference must 
be drawn, although the Bishop ia of another mind. 

" Turtie-doves or young pigeons are prescribed aa a lighlsr and easier 
csffermg for the poor io bring; they are spoken o^ therefore, as beuig ia 
abundance and within the roach of every one. .... In tho desert, it 
would have been equally impossible for the rich or poor to procure tiiem." 

Colenso infers that "such laws as these conld not have 
been written by Moses, but must have been composed at 
a later age, when the people were already settled in 
Canaan, and the poor who could not afford a lamb could 
easily provide themselves with pigeons." We infer 
either that the Bishop is mistaken about the scarcity of 
pigeons in the wilderness, or that this provision of the 
law was not to take effect until the people were living 
where pigeons could be had. 

Moaea was giving law for the entire future. He had 
to contemplate the circumstances of the people, therefore, 
as they would be in time to come. The regulations, 
which were impossible in their present condition, could 
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of course apply to the future only. Before we give our 
assent to tlie Bishop's conclusion, we would like him to 
show, that according to the Mosaic record, Aaron and his 
sons actually performed or were expected to perform 
impossibilities : and that the multitudinous prescriptions^ 
with which it was beyond their power to comply, were 
intended to go into operation in the wilderness. 

2. Not only the language of the law, as we have seen, 
but the statements of the history show that the wandering 
in the wilderness was a provisional period, in which some 
of even the most important of the requisitions of the 
ritual were in abeyance. Thus we learn from Josh, v, 
4-7, that the rite of circumcision was suspended from the 
time the children of Israel left Egypt until they entered 
the promised land. As far as our present purpose is 
concerned it does not matter how this fundamental 
statute came to be set aside for such a length of time. 
It may be attributed to the defection and culpable neglect 
of the people, or to a divine judicial sentence which 
temporarily deprived those, who had broken God's 
covenant, of the possession of its outward seal, or to a 
divine leniency which suffered the pretermission of the 
rite in consequence of the inconvenience and hazards 
with which it would be attended in their frequent 
journeying. Upon every explanation the fact remains 
that one of the most essential rites of the Old Economy 
was wholly omitted in the wilderness. 

The prophet, Amos, v. 25, 26, implies the infrequency 
of sacrifices in this period. ' Have ye offered unto me 
sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty years, 
house of Israel ?' The Bishop quotes this passage as 
showing " that in the prophet's view, at all events, such 
sacrifices were required and expected of them." Perhaps 
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SO, and perhaps not. Some able commentators have been 
of a different opinion, supposing that the prophet is 
drawing a contrast between the paucity of the sacrifices 
expected and received from their fathers during a period 
of signal divine interposition on their behalf, and the 
degeneracy of their sons, who, with all the multitude of 
their offerings, had nevertheless provoked the divine 
displeasure, and should suffer a signal judgment. 

But if we admit, as we are well disposed to do, that 
" in the prophet's view such sacrifices were required and 
expected," it will be still more damaging to the Bishop's 
cause. For, in the first place, even though they might 
have beea " required," they were not offered : and so all 
the difficulty arising from the supposed inability of the 
priests to attend to them ceases. And, in the second 
place, we have here an unequivocal testimony on the 
part of this prophet that the house of Israel was in the 
wilderness forty years, and that sacrifices and offerings 
were " required and expected " of them there. If this 
substantial fact is true, the Pentateuch cannot he false. 

Indeed, when we consider the abundant and explicit 
references which both Amoa and Hosea, not to speak of 
the other prophets, make to the Pentateuch, their appeals 
to the facts which it records as undeniably true, their 
allusions to its statutes as of binding force and as in 
actual operation, and their citations of its very language, 
we are obliged to confess that we have here a very strong 
argument both for the Mosaic composition and the divine 
authority of the first five hooks of the Bible. Hosea 
and Amos arc not only the oldest of the prophets whose 
writings are preserved to us, but their ministry was 
directed to the apostate kingdom of the ten tribes. This 
kingdom had been in a state of hostility with Judah 
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from the days of Eeboboam, the son of Solomon. The 
ten tribes were under the strongest possible temptation 
to deny and disown tbe Pentateuch, some of whose most 
stringent provisions they were by their idolatry and 
schism habitually disregarding. And yet, here we see 
from these prophets that the authority of the Pentateuch 
was acknowledged, and some of its regulations were still 
in existence among these apostates. If it was not of 
Mosaic origin, but had been eoneoeted in Judah since 
tbe time of the schism, how came it to be accepted by 
the ten tribes, though it was derived from a hostile peo- 
ple, and its commands were directly in the face of their 
practice and their political interest ? No hypothesis can 
account for this, except that the Pentateuch was so 
firmly credited to be the word of God when the schism 
occurred that its hold upon the people's minds could not 
be shall en. 

And if so thorough a conviction of its tr th ind ts 
divine authority existed in the days of Solo o then t 
unquestionably is what it professes- to b tl e gen ne 
production of Moses. It could not have b en forg d n 
the days of David, for that was too near the time of the 
schism for its real origin to have been forgotten or to 
have escaped the knowledge of those interested in 
exposing its falsity. It could not have been forged in 
the turbulent times of the Judges ; that is the very last 
period to which any one would think of referring the 
origin of such a cumbrous and minute ceremonial sys- 
tem. It could not have been forged in the days of 
Joshua, for apart from the military character of the 
period, which would be equally unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of such a system and its imposition upon the 
people, that was too near the time of Moses ; how could 
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the volume gain credit when every adult person could 
have home evidence to its falsity ? There is no time 
between Solomon and Moses to which the origin of the 
Pentatench can be referred. If its authority was undis- 
puted then, in the time of Solomon, it is all that it claims 
to be. 

3. The functions strictly belon^ng to the priests in 
the work of Baerifice were few and simple. The victim 
was slain by the offerer himself It was prepared for 
the altar by the Levites, Other preliminaries are spoken 
of aa committed to servants, 1 Sam. ii. 13-15. The 
strictly sacerdotal functions were sprinkling some of the 
blood, or applying it with the linger to the horns of the 
altar, and laying the prescribed pieces upon the altar 
fire ; and the time which this would consume in the case 
of each sacrifice would be very brief indeed. 

4. The priesthood was in a transition state in the time 
of Moses and Aaron, Sacrifices had previously been 
offered by every head of a family for his own household. 
The tribe of Levi was set apart by Moses for the sacred 
ministries of the tabernacle ; and the family of Aaron for 
the priesthood. But while the regulations prescribed in 
the Pentateuch define what the permanent law was to be, 
may not the transition have- been in some respects a 
gradual one, so far at least that the Levites who were 
accepted instead of the first born of all the people may 
have been temporarily allowed to aid the priests even 
in their proper functions, if they were at any time over- 
burdened ? This would certainly have some remarkable 
analogies in its favour. Thus, Solomon in the profusion 
of his sacrifices, finding the altar inadequate, , did not 
hesitate to depart from the letter of ceremonial require- 
ment by sanctifying another, 1 Kin. viii. fi4, 2 Chron. 
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vii. 7, And on the occasion of the revived ritual zeal 
in the reign of Ilezekiah, it is said, 2 Chron. xxix. 34, 
that ' the priests were too few ;' ' wherefore their brethren, 
the Levites, did help them till the work was ended.' 
Compare 2 Chron. xxxi. 2. 

The allegation that the provision made for the priests 
was out of all proportion to their numbers, also over- 
looks the fact that this was chiefly a prospective arrange- 
ment designed to secure the comfortable maintenance 
of the priests in all time to come, and especially when 
their numbers should have greatly increased. 

In making the charge that the portions set apart from 
the offerings for the use of the priests were more than 
they could possibly consume, Colenso has also overlooked 
the facts that they were not compelled to eat any more 
than they desired, and that these things were to be partaken 
of not only by the ' three priests,' but also by their sons, 
and in some cases, by their daughters also, and their 
entire households ; ' every one that is clean in thine house 
shall eat of it,' Num. xviii. 11; — and even by the Levites 
generally, as we read Dent xviii, 1, 'The priests the 
Levites and all the tribe of Levi shall have no part nor 
inheritance with Israel ; they shall eat the offerings of 
the Lord made by fire and his inheritance.' 

Since the preceding pages were in type, we learn from 
the newspapers that the Bishop has, in a subsequent 
volume just issued, annonneed his discovery, that the 
Pentateuch was written by the prophet Samuel. What 
the Christian world has hitherto regarded as the work of 
Moses, turns out, it seems, in the light of his investigations 
to be a summary of ancient traditions compiled by Sa- 
muel for the religious benefit of his contemporaries. 
It would have been wiser or the Bishop to have 
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adhered to the negative ground maintained in the volume 
which we have been reviewing. As long as he content<;d 
himself with- merely finding fault with current opinions, 
without suggesting any substitute of his own, he put his 
antagonists on the defensive, and could select or vary his 
point of attack at pleasure. In venturing a positive 
assertion of his own, however, he foregoes this advantage 
and lays himself open to attack in turn. The question 
can immediately be raised, whether the view which he 
proposes possesses any advantage over that which haa 
always been held— whether it may not be encumbered 
with difaeulties quite aa serious as that which we are 
requested to discard for its sake. 

As we have not seen this second publication of Colenso, 
we do not know the precise form of the hypothesis which 
he adopts, nor the nature of the arguments upon which 
he professes to rest it. We are not sure, for example, 
whether he regards Samuel as the author of the entire 
Pentateuch in its present form, or as one of a aeries of 
writers amongst whom the dissecting processes of the 
German so-called higher criticism has parcelled it. In 
either case he has made a faux pas, and will have to 
guess again. 

Having entered upon these studies so recently he may 
perhaps be pardoned for not knowing the risk he was 
running in venturing any assertion in the case. In fact 
the great trouble with that whole school of critics, whose 
humble disciple he has now become, is not in disproving 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. That is, upon their 
principles, an easy task. The Pentateuch cannot be the 
work of Moses, because in that case it would necessarily 
be a supernatural revelation, and a supernatural revela- 
tion is impossible. The case is prejudged, therefore, and 
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the whole matter settled ic advance. The real trouble 
is in knowing how to dispose of the Pentateuch after they 
have taken it away from Moses. They are in much the 
same predicament as the man, to whom some inconside- 
rate fnend had made the present of an elephant ; he had 
the animal on hia bands and what in the world waa he to 
do with it? 

The Pentateuch is here. It must have originated at 
some time. It must have been written by somebody. 
The critics tell us that Moses was not ita author, and 
that it was not composed in the Mosaic age. Very well. 
When, aud by whom was it written ? The propound- 
ing of this question raises a Babel-like confusion in the 
host where all seemed unanimity and harmony before. 
Nothing can be more hopeless and inextricable than the 
entanglements which are thus created. Theory has suc- 
ceeded theory, and hypothesis followed hypothesis, until 
Milton'§ description of chaos seems to have been real- 
ized. Each phase of the subject lasts only till some 
fresh critic has had time to write a book, and substi- 
tute some new mystification of his own for that which 
had reigned previously. And the end is not yet The 
difficulty ia inherent in the subject. If the pyramids of 
Ghizeh be taken off of their base, it will require marvellous 
skill in engineering to balance them upon their apex. K 
the history of German critical hypotheses in relation to 
the Pentateuch has demonstrated any thing, it demon- 
strates that no phusible and self-consisfent theory can he 
framed of the origin of the I^entaleuck, which denies Us com- 
position by Moses. 

As to this particular theory of the Bishop, which con- 
nects it with the name of Samiiei, we cannot of course 
undertake ite refutation in this place, for we have only a 
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very indefinite notion of what the theory really is. He 
either thinks that Samuel was the author of the Penta- 
teuch in its entire Compaq and in its present form, or 
that while Samuel wrote certain parts of it, its piecemeal 
composition was not brought to a close by him, and was 
not finally finished, perhaps, until long afterwards. In 
the latter case, the argument maintained above still 
stands. The Pentateuch in its present form and compass 
did not even upon the Bishop's theory originate in the in- 
terval between Solomon and Moses : and he will have to 
explain how it came to possess that consideration and 
authority in the kingdom of the ten tribes, which we 
learn from Amos and Hosea that it did possess. 

If, however, Samuel was the author of the Pentateuch, 
as we now have it, he will have to explain : 

1, How the traditions, of which this is supposed to be 
a record, could have originated and have been so firmly 
credited in Israel and by Samuel himself, if they are 
utterly untrue. 

2. How a good man, aa Samuel is supposed to have 
been, could have attempted to palm off a book which he 
prepared himself for the religions benefit of his contem- 
poraries, as a production of the great Hebrew legislator, 
Deut. xxxi. 9, 24. 

3., How he could succeed in making his contempora- 
ries believe that a detailed history and an extensive code 
of laws produced by himself, had not only been in ex- 
istence for ages, but had been the basis of their national 
constitution, and had all along been in the custody of the 
Priests to whom it was committed, and had been pub- 
licly read to themselves every seventh year, Deut xxxi. 
11. 

4. How, after opposing the wishes of the people in 
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their desire to have a King and remonstrating with them 
upon its sin and ite impropriety, 1 Sam. viii., he could 
write a book representing the founder of the Hebrew 
State contemplating without disapproval the establish- 
m.^nt of a kingdom, Ddut. xvii. 14r-20, 

5. How Samuel could be the author of a minute and 
extensive system of laws, the fundamental principle of 
which restricted the offering of sacrifices to the Aaronio 
priesthood and to the place of the sanctuary, and which 
made the ark of the covenant prominent aa the centre of 
all religious service, when during nearly the whole of his 
life the ark was in obscurity, 1 Sam, vii. 1, 2 ; 2 Sam. 
vi. 4, and almost the only sacrifices of which we hear were 
offered by himself, though he was not descended from 
Aaron, 1 Sam, vii. 9, 10 ; viii. etc. etc., and these, more- 
over, were never offered at the Sanctuary. 
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CHAPTEE SVIII. 

THE PRIESTS AND THEIR DUTIES AT THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE PASSOVER. 

Nest follows an attempt, which jf v, niplit di to 
without disrespect, we would cal! a very clums} one to 
create a difficulty without even the sembliuee of i 
ground for it in the statements of Moses 

"We are told, 2 Chron. xxx. 16, xxiv. 11 that tbo joople kJled the 
Passover, but ' tte Friesls spritiJcled {he bhod / & i ir Iwals a id the 
Levites flayed tliem.' Heneo, when they kept t e second passover under 
Sinai, Num. ix. 5, where we must suppose thai 150,000 laml-a were 
killed at one time ' between the two evenings,' Ex. xii. G, for the two mil- 
lions of people, each Priest must have had to sprinkle the blood of 50,000 
lambs in about two hours, that is, at the rats of about ^ur liwadred hsrrdia 
ev^ry mdatUeJor (wo haiers logetjier." 

Because seven or eight centunea afterwirds v. hpu the 
priests formed a numerous body they hid assu j cd the 
charge of the whole ceremomil as far it lei&t as they 
were capable of doing so, therefore the three j nests of 
Aaron's days must have done tl e same m 'ipite of the 
physical impossibility. And this impos^ bdit} 5f the 
Bishop's own getting up ] roves not that he is mis- 
taken, but that Moses is il ] ti ril !No firther 
reply is necessary than is f uraifahe 1 bi/ 11 e i i ission 
(p. 202), 
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" It is certainly true tliat the references to the passover in tlie books of 
Exodus nnd Numliers, do not ojipeor to in^ly in any way tliiit the priests 
wore called JQto action in llie celebration of tliis feasL" 

The same remark applies likewise to tbe additional 
difficulty, which is pretended here, viz, that the court of 
tlie tabernacle did not afford space enough for the 
slaughtering of all the lambs which must have been slain 
at the passover. 

"In the time of Hezekiah and Josiah, when it was dfsired to keep the 
Paasover strictly, 'in such flort as it was written,' 2 Chron. xxx:. B, tlie 
lamlw were manifestly killed in ilie Court of Hie Temph, Te must sup- 
pose, thee, that the Faechal lambs in tlie wilderness were icHted m the 
CowlofOi£ Toh^vfi/de, in accordaiioa, in fact, witli the strict iujunctiona 
of the Levitical Law, that all burntK)ff6rings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
and trespassKifferinga, should be killed ' before Jebovab,' at the door of tlie 
Tabernacle of the Congregation." 

"But the afea of that Court contained, as we have seen, only 1,692 
square yards, and could only have held, when thronged, about 5,000 peo- 
ple. How then are we to conceive of 160,000 lambs being killed within 
it by, at least, 150,000 people, in the space of two hours, — that is, a! W« 
l(!!e of 1,350 iosniw a miitnU ?" 

The books of Mioses do not say one word about the 
slaying of the passover lambs in the court of the taberna- 
cle. No direction is given to that effect. No statement 
is made implying it. But, says our reasoner, Hezekiah 
and Josiah desired to keep the paflaover ' in such sort aa 
it was written ;' and the lambs were then killed in the 
court of the temple ; therefore it must be written in the 
books of Moses, that they should be killed in the court 
of the tabernacle, although we have these books in our 
hands, and can see for ourselves that they contain 
nothing of the sort 1 Why does not the Bishop argue 
that the Mosaic passover must have been kept at Jerusa- 
lem, because Hezekiah and Josiah kept it ' as it was 
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■written,' and tliej kept it at Jerusalem? The Mosaic 
directions about the passovcr are contained Ex. xii. 
1-28, and there is not one word about the tabernacle or 
the priests in the entire passage. Upon its second 
observance no new regulations were given ; the people 
were simply referred to what had been enjoined upon 
them before. " Ye shall keep it in his appointed season ; 
according to all the rites of it^ and according to all the 
ceremonies thereof shall ye keep it," Num. ix. 3. 

But in order to prove that the passover must be skin 
in the court of the tabernacle, and that its blood must be 
sprinkled by the priests, Colenso refers us to — 

" this most aolemn cominanfl. laid down in Lev. svii. 2-6, with tlie 
penalty of death attached for disobedience." 

" This is the thing wliich the Loro hath commanded, aayiiig. What man 
aoever there be of the House of Israel, that killeih an ox, or lamb, or goal, 
ip the Camp, or that killeth it out of the Oamp. and irm^dh it not vnlolhe 
door of Ute Tiibernacle of the Congregation, to offer an oiferiBg unto tlie 
Lord, before the Uberoacle of tlie Lori>, blood shall be imputed uoto that 
mac, he hath shed blood, and that man sficdl be ait off f torn among his peo- 
ple; to the end that the children of Israel may bring tlieir sacrifices, which 
they offer in the open field, even that they may bring them unto the LoRB, 
imlo the door of Vie Tabemade of the Congregation, wih the Priest, and offer 
them for peaoe-offaringa unto the LoaD. And (Se Priest stall sprinkle tt< 
blood Mfxrn the Altar of the Lord, at ihe door o/ the Tibemacle of Vie Congre- 
goHon, and burn the lat for a aweet aavour unto tlie Lord." 

This quotation is neither pertinent to the question, nor 
is it honestly made. There is not the slightest allusion 
in it to the passover. The regulation prohibits sacrifices 
from being offered in the open field, or anywhere but at 
the prescribed place for sacrificial worship. It was 
designed to guard against the idolatry to which Israel 
was prone, and into which the people were already 
falling. "Why does the Bishop seek to hide this from his 
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readers by breaking off his quotation where Le does, 
when the very next words would have shown that the 
statute has relation to a very different subject from that 
to which he applies it ? The thing to he prevented is 
declared in ver. 7, ' And they shall no more offer their 
sacrifices unto idols, after whom they have gone a 
whoring.' "What is there in this to intimate that the 
pasaover was to be observed differently from the law of 
its original institution, especially when this would have 
encumbered its observance with a physical impossi- 
bility ? 

We pass to the last count in the indietment. 
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THE WAE OH MIDIAN. 



proceeding to the proper theme of this 
chapter, our author reviews his work with a gratified 
complacency ; and in the course of tliis review, he 
indulges in a fling at "the extravagant statements of 
Hehrew writers," or the " systematic habit of exaggera- 
tion in respect of numbers, which prevails among 
Hebrew writers of history," and which he alleges to be 
"more especially true of the Chronicler." 

We can scarcely be expected, at the close of this dis- 
cussion, to enter thoroughly into the refutation of a 
random remark of thia kind, which has no connection 
with the subject properly in hand. Nor do we deem it 
necessary to trouble either ourselves or our readers with a 
particular examination of the numbers taken from the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Chronicles, upon which he 
professes to found it. He has presented no reasons for 
discrediting these numbers ; they only appear to him to 
be too large. If our experience of his accuracy and 
reliability has not been such as to warrant our taking all 
his dicta upon trust, and if we are not willing to condemn 
the sacred writers upon bare suspicion and without 
investigation, we can scarcely renounce their authority so 
summarily as be would have us do. We would be 
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obliged to institute a careful inquiry into iLe circum- 
stances of each individnal case, and compare them with 
other well authenticated cases of like description, in tLe 
ancient world, before we could have reliable data for 
testing the accuracy of the numbers in question. And 
even if this should result in our admission of a probable 
error in one or more of these cases, we would still further 
have to extend our investigation into the numbers of the 
Eible generally, before we could frame a certain and 
reliable theory as to the source of such errors, or at any 
rate before we could be justified in imputing them to a 
" systematic habit of exaggeration," 

We have no intention of going into snch a protracted 
disquisition at present. But since the author of the 
books of Chronicles has been singled out as especially 
obnoxious to the charge of systematic exaggeration, we 
may be indulged with a few remarks upon the subject, 

1. The differences in numbers between the narrative 
in Chronicles and the parallel account in Samuel and 
Kings, have often been made an occasion of needless 
cavil. But it should be remembered that every differ- 
ence does not establish a discrepancy. Thus in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 24, it is said that David bought the threshing-floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite and the oxen for fifty shekels 
of silver. But 1 Chron. xxi. 25, detjiiling the same 
transaction, affirms that David gave for the place six 
hundred shekels of gold. This apparent conflict, how- 
ever, is easily reconciled by observing that the one price 
was paid for the threshing-floor simply, the other for the 
entire place, including the whole of the future temple- 
area and probably all Mount Moriah, 

2. In those comparatively few instances, in which 
there appears to be a real discrepancy, the author of 
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Chronicles is so far from a " systematic habit of exaggera- 
tion " tliat he not infrequently has the smaller instead of 
the larger number. Thus according to 2 Chron. ix. 25, 
Solomon had 4,000 stalls for horses, but according to 1 
Kinga iv. 26,he had 40,000. The Hachmonite, who was 
chief of David's captains, 'lifted up his spear against 300 
slain by him at one time,' 1 Chron. xi. 11 ; in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8, he is said to have slain 800 at one time. Gad 
offered to David from the Lord a triple choice of evils ; 
among them, according to 1 Chron. xxi. 12, was 3 years' 
famine ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, has it 7 years. 

3. There is sometimes reason to believe that the text 
of Chronicles has the correct numbers, even when they 
are larger than those which are found in the parallel liis- 
torics. According to 2 Sam. viii., 4, David took from 
Hadad-ezer a thousand and seven hundred horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen ; 1 Chron. xviii. 4 has it 1,000 
chariots and 7,000 horsemen, and 20,000 footmen. Here 
the numbers are greater in Chronicles, and yet a better 
proportion is preserved between the different branches of 
the service. And hence the common opinion is that the 
correct statement is the one found in Chronicles. That 
this was the judgment of the translators of tlie authorized 
English version, appears from their having inserted in 
Samuel the word ' chariots ' taken from the text of 
Chronicles, though they did not venture to make any 
change in the numbers. It thus becomes 1,000 chariots 
and 700 horsemen, making the horsemen inferior in 
number to the chariots, which is less probable than that 
there were 7,000 horsemen as stated in Chronicles. So 
in the numbering of the people by David, 1 Chron. 
xxi. 5 gives to Israel 1,100,000 and to Judah 470,000 
men capable of bearing arms; according to 2 Sam 
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xxiv. 7 Israel had 800,000, and Judah 500,000. The 
number assigned to Judah in the two accounts does not 
differ materially, but that attributed to the remaining 
tribes is considerably larger in Chronicles. And yet the 
probability is in favour of the statement in the latter, 
because it seema more likely than that Judah was so 
nearly an equivalent for all the rest of the tribes as tlio 
numbers of Samuel would make it. 

4. Where there is reason to believe that the number 
in the existing text of Chronicles is too large, a disposition 
to exa^erate cannot with any probability be imputed to 
the writer. One of the most remarkable cases of this 
sort occurs, as cited by the Bishop, "in 2 Chron. xiii, 3, 
where Abijah's force consisted of 400,000 and Jero- 
boam's of 800,000, and Judah slew Israel, ver. 17, ' with 
a great slaughter ; so there fell down slain of Israel 
600,000 chosen men.' " Now although it is quite likely 
that there were as many men, as is here stated, in the 
two kingdoms capable of bearing arms, it is not very 
credible that they could all have been brought into active 
service) at one time. And at any rate the slaughter of 
500,000 men on one side in a single engagement, or even 
in a whole campaign, is so enormous that we are forced 
to suspect that there must be some mistake in the num- 
bers. 

Again, " Asa's force consisted of 580,000 ... 2 Chron. 
xiv. 8, Jehoshaphat's of 1,160,000 ' besides those whom 
the king put in all the fenced cities throughout all 
Judah,' 2 Chron. xvii. 14-19." This is so much larger 
than the armies in the same kingdom were at other 
periods, and even than we can suppose to have been 
raised in a kingdom of the extent of Judah, that there is 
probably ao error somewhere. 
8* 
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But if ttie writer was given to exaggerating beyond all 
bounds, and was tempted in theae instances to do so in 
order to enhance the military power of Judab, how 
comes it to pass that he does so only in three instances ? 
Why should Abijah's, Asa's, and Jehoshaphat's armies be 
set down at so high a figure, while no such monstrous 
bodies of troops are assigned to the pious Hezekiah, or 
even to David the most distinguished of the military mon- 
archs of Israel? According to 1 Chron. wvii Da-^id, 
though he reigned over the undivided people, hid but 
288,000 men enrolled in his standing army , and these 
were not liable to be called out together at any one time 
but were distinguished into twelve divisions, eich of 
which served but a month at a time. 

5. The most remarkable instance of discrepancy in 
numbers in the entire Old Testament, is of such a nature 
as to demonstrate in . the most conclusive manner, not 
only that this alleged disposition to exaggerate affords 
no satisfactory solution of the phenomenon in question, 
but that it is impossible that it should have existed ; and 
further, that these discrepancies can by no possibility be 
imputed to the original writers, but must have been 
introduced in the course of subsequent transcription. In 
Ezra ii. and Neheraiah vii, we have two parallel accounts, 
or rather two copies of the same account of those who 
came up with Jerubbabel, Joshua, and others from the 
captivity. And yet with an agreement throughout, 
which shows that the two lists are identical in origin, 
there are the following differences : 
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The CliUdren of Baiii (Bioiiui), 



Ad ), 

" Bez, 

" Ilaah 

Bulhlehom and Netophah, 
Bethal and Ai, 
Tlis Childran of Magbiah, 
Lod, Hadid and Olio, 
Tha ChLdren of Sonaah, 

" " Tlie Portea, 

" " Delaiah, etc., 



21, 23 179 


" 36 188 


28 223 


■' 32 133 


30 156 


wanting 


35 3,630 


' 38 3,930 



According to both Ezra ii. 64, and Neh. vii. 66, ' the 
whole congregation together was 42,360;' and yet the 
total of the numbers given in detail by Ezra is only 
29,818, and by Nehemiah, 31,089. The traditional 
explanation of these missing thousands is 'perhaps the 
true one, that they were citizens of the ten tribes, or per- 
sons whose genealogy could not be traced. But the dis- 
crepancies between the two accounts still remain. And 
yet we do not suppose, that Colenso himself would sus- 
pect the writer of either book of having intentionally 
falsified the numbers. They are just such errors as 
would naturally and almost unavoidably arise in the 
repeated transcription of such long Hats of unfamiliar 
names and numbers. But the idea of systematic altera- 
tion for the purpose of exaggerating, or for any purpose 
whatever, is absolutely precluded. 

6. The occurrence of this class of textual errors is very 
readily explained, if we assume with the majority of 
commentators, that numbers were originally not written 
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out in full, but were expressed by numerical signs or 
symbols, and probably by the letters of the alphabet, to 
which numerical values were attached. It ia known that 
the Jews did use their letters in this way, not only 
because the modern Jews so employ them, but upou the 
Maccabean coins the dates are expressed by letters, and 
not by words. The Greeks made a similar use of their 
letters. And that this was not original with them, but 
was borrowed from the Phcenicians, from whom they 
received their alphabet, appears from the fact, that their 
letters so used correspond in value with those of the 
Hebrews and Semitic nations generally ; and that those 
letters which were dropped in ordinary use as signs of 
sound were nevertheless retained as symbols of number. 
Now, as H means 1, and n 1,000, 1 4, and 1 200, n 5, 
and n 400, 3 20, and 3 50, etc. etc., it is easy to see how 
a slight mistalce in a letter would introduce a serious dis- 
crepancy in. numbers. And it is well known how unre- 
liable figures often are in modern printing and telegraph- 
ing in spite of all the pains which are taken to secure 
accuracy. How can it be thought surprising, then, that 
numerical errors should creep into the text of a book 
which was for ages dependent for its preservation upon 
manual transcription ? The wonder rather is, that these 
errors should be of so rare occurrence, and of such an 
unimportant character as they are. 

7. But further, even if the inspiration of the author of 
Chronicles were to be reduced to that low and modified 
form, in which some have been disposed to hold the doc- 
trine, of merely securing the correctness of all that was 
distinctively religious, but not of vouching for the truth 
of what was merely historical, statistical, or scientific, the 
writer being in these, just as other men would be, left to 
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the exercise of his unaided faculties ; or even if the ration- 
alistic hypothesis were accepted out and out, and the 
inspiration of the writer were denied altogether, still the 
charge brought by Colenso would be absolutely incred- 
ible and indefensible. There is no book in the Bible, 
in which such constant appeals are made to collateral 
sources of information, as in Chronicles. At the close of 
each Teign reference is made either to the public annals 
of the kingdom, or other extant histories contempora- 
neous with the events recorded, both as confirming the 
facts here stated and as containing much that is here 
merely alluded to or is omitted altogether. How could 
a writer, expecting or desiring that his work should be 
accepted as a genuine history of his nation, make appeals 
of this sort to pre-existing works within reach of his read- 
ers, and at the same time be guilty of wilful falsifica- 
tions of the record, and even betray such a " systematic 
habit of exaggeration in respect of numbers" that a South- 
African bishop can detect him in it with no collateral 
aids whatever, by his simple skill in arithmetic ? Credai 



This matter of the numbers of the sacred text, with 
which Colenso deals so flippantly, and so superficially, 
we have not scrupled to present thus broadly upon our 
pages. It is one of the most plausible objections, which 
those who deny the inspiration of the writers of Holy 
Scripture have to allege ; and we have spread it out in 
its details in its full force much more strongly than Co- 
lenso seems to have dreamed that it was capable of being 
exhibited. And what does it amount to? Why, simply 
this, that in a very few of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, those, namely, which deal most largely in num- 
bers, transcribers have made occasional mistakes in the 
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figures ; and this in matters whicli are of uo sort of mo- 
ment as regards even the general &cts of the history, not 
to say the truths and doctrines of the divine revelation. 
A man, whose faitli in the Bible as the word of God is 
disturbed by such a cause, would dispute the reality of 
all the charges in his shop-keeper's bill, because the clerk, 
in adding up one of the columns, has made the raistalie 
of a cent. The very character of these numerical errors, 
and the mode in which they originated, further show that 
they are limited to this specific thing. They imply no 
general corruption or inaccuracy of the text ; and none, 
in fact, exists. It may be affirmed in the most unquali- 
fied manner, that no work of antiquity has come down to 
113 with its text so carefully preserved and with so many 
helps for its restoration and correction, even in the minu- 
test matters, as the Scriptures. 

But wliat chiefly shocks the Bishop's soul is the inhu- 
manity of the massacre of Midian, And in view of this 
he expresses his thankfulness, which he expects will be 
shared by his readers, that his trenchant argum.ents have 
at length disposed of the credibility of the Pentateuch. 
The oppressive faith of centuries is dispelled, and man- 
kind can now breathe freely, since Colenso has arisen, 

" How thankful we must be, that we are no longer obliged to believe, 
33 a matter of fact, of vital consequence lo our eterual bope, the story 
related in Num. xxxi, where we are told tliat a force of 13,000 Israelites 
' slew all the males of tlio Midianites, took captive aB the females and 
children, seized all their cattle and flooka (12,000 ozeu, 61,000 asses, 
615,000 sheep), and all tlieir goods, and burnt oil their dties, and alt their 
goodly castles,' — without the loss ofamngleroan, — and then, by command 
of Moses, buteliered in oold blood all the women and children, 'except ail 
the women.oliildren who have not known a man by lying with liini.' 
These hist the Israelites were to ' keep for themselves.' " 

"The tragedy of Cawnpore, wliere 300 were buteliered, would sink into 
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nothing compared with such a massacre, if indeed we wsra required tc 



We do not know tiiat it would relieve his mind in any 
degree, if we were to suggest to him that the nation of 
the Midianites was not exterminated notwithstanding. 
We find them strong enough at the time of Gideon to 
reduce Israel to subjection, Judges vi. 

A human life is an unspeakably precious thing. To 
destroy the life even of a single human being, without 
just cause and without rightful autliority, is an atrocious 
crime in the sigbt both of God and man. The whole 
civilized world shuddered at the barbarities practised at 
Cawnpore. And yet at that very time England was 
shedding far more blood than flowed in the streets of 
that wretched town. She was giving up the lives of her 
brave and gallant soldiers, and the world rang with 
admiration of their valour. She was mowing down by 
thousands the rebellious Sepoys, and the world confessed 
it just. To maintain the integrity of her empire, to pre- 
serve order and stable government, were ends for which 
England judged that lives might be sacrificed, in profu- 
sion even, if need be. The American people are 
engaged in a struggle at this hour for the maintenance 
of the government under which they have thus far 
prosperously lived, for the preservation of the institu- 
tions bequeathed to them by their fathers, for their 
national life and unity. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of valuable lives have been lost already. But the 
verdict of the nation still is that no expenditure of life 
or treasure is to be regarded beside the momentous issues 
at stake. It is the common judgment of mankind, that 
■with aU the value to be set upon life there are interests 
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which are worth purchasing by its losa, even upon au 
extensive scale. 

Nor must it be forgotten that life may be forfeited by 
crime, and may then be justly taken by competent 
authority. What would be thought of a man who should 
sum up the judicial executions in England, and then 
charge that such a number of persons had, by command 
of the courts, been " butchered in cold blood ?" 

Israel was the people of Gk>d. In the midst of abound- 
ing idolatry, immorality and crime, they were selected to 
be trained up with reference to the coming salvation. 
The germs of divine truth were implanted amongst them, 
that they might unfold themselves and in due time their 
ripened fruit be given to the world. To no other people 
is the human race so largely indebted. Egypt, Babylon, 
Greece, and Home had each its work to do, in prepara- 
tion for the present age. The products of these various 
forms of civilization were successively poured into the 
lap of mankind, and had their share in constituting those 
rich treasures of art and learning and law, of material 
wealth, and liberal culture, and stable, free and beneficent 
institutions, which the world now enjoys. But the 
moulding hand of Israel has had far more to do in deter- 
mining the present state of the world than all others 
combined, Tiie law has gone forth from Zion, and its 
controlling influence has been acknowledged by 'many 
people,' and ' strong nations afar off,' Mic. iv. 2, 3. The 
religion, which has come to us from Israel, is one of the 
most powerful and essential elements in our existing 
civilization. To it we owe "our best institutions, our 
noblest and most expansive ideas, our public security, 
our social elevation, our domestic happiness. This reli- 
gion is bringing the world back to God from its state of 
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alienation. It opens the way for the pciishing and the 
lost to everlasting blessedness. 

The world-wide and immortal interests suspended 
upon the right conduct of this scheme of saving mercy, 
with which Israel was for the time identified, were such, 
that a land might well be cleared of its inhabitants for 
them to occupy it, if this was necessary for its full 
development, or its successful issue. The Sovereign Dis- 
poser of all events might here enjoin, what throughout 
the history of the world He has again and again per- 
mitted, that one nation should dispossess another of its 
seats, and occupy them as its own inheritance. 

The seclusion of Israel from other nations, into whose 
idolatries they might be enticed, or whose example 
would prove infectious, was an important part of the 
plan pursued in the training of that people. And this 
rendered necessary the emptying of some land of its 
inhabitants, that they might be planted in it. This was 
not done, however, by an arbitrary decree, which might 
sweep oif the innocent. Much less in the slaughter of 
the Midianites and the extermination of the Canaanites, 
do we see the brutal ferocity of savage tribes, led by 
blood-thirsty leaders. It was nothing of the sort. It 
was just the execution of a divine judicial sentence. He, 
who in the history of the world perpetually employs one 
nation as the unconscious instrument of his judgment 
upon another, here appointed Israel to be the conscious 
executioner of his just decree. The iniquity of the 
Amorites was at length full. They had sunk to a degree 
of debasement, execrated even in the Pagan world, and 
they were doomed by the Eighteoua Governor of ail to 
be cut off. 

The old dispensation was a period of law, administered 
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with rigour and strict severity. The idea of the sacred- 
ness and majesty of the divine law, the fearfulness of its 
sanctions, and the necessity of obedience, was the first 
thing to be inculca,ted. This was applied as sternly 
to Israel themselves as to others. The penalty of viola- 
ting the law of God in a number of prescribed particulars 
was death; and even in less heinous instances, the only 
condition of pardon and restoration to theocratic privi- 
leges was the presentation of a bloody sacrifice. Blood 
must flow for sin, either that of the transgressor himself 
or of an accepted substitute. The murmurings and 
transgressions of the people in the wilderness were terri- 
bly avenged. Pestilence, fire from the Lord, and ser- 
pents taught tbe people fearful lessons of the sanctity of 
the law of Grod. And when the crime of the golden calf 
had been committed, the sons of Levi were directed, Ex. 
xxxii. 25, ' to put every man his sword by his side, and 
go in and out from gate to gate throughout the camp, 
and slay every man his brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man his neighbour,' 

It was that they might gain a still deeper impression 
of the stern demands of inexorable law , thit Israel was 
in this signal instance entrusted with the execution of 
that law upon others which they were diily instructed to 
apply to themselves. Midian had enticed the people to 
the abominable and disgusting rites of their idolatry, 
Tor their criminal yielding to this solicitation, direction 
was given to tbe judges to put every Israelite to death 
who was joined to Baal-peor, Num xxv 4 And a 
plague broke out in the camp which earned off 24,000, 
ver, 9. The Lord might have punished Midian, the prin- 
cipal and the instigator in this transgression, as he pun- 
ished Israel, by a plague inflicted immediately by his 
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own band. And, we presume, that even Colenso would 
in that case have shrunk from arraigning the divine 
righteousness. He choae to make his people execute his 
sentence of destruction, that they might thus write their 
own condemnation in case they transgressed again them- 
selves. The women were involved in the same sentence 
with the men, because they were equally guilty. Those 
only were spared, who were of too tender an age to have 
been involved in the crime or to prove a future source 
of contamination. 

That Israel acted not as a people impelled by a savage 
thirst for blood and plunder, but as one conscious of their 
high commission, and doing the simple bidding of the 
Supreme, is apparent from their conduct at the taking of 
Jericho, where none of the spoils were appropriated by 
the people save the single theft of Achan, but all went 
into the treasury of the Lord. A people pcssessing such 
manifest tokens of the divine presence, and acting under 
God's immediate orders so confirmed, must not be con- 
founded with one acting under a furious and fanatical 
zeal, and converting its own fancies and lawless propen- 
sities into imaginary divine ordinances. A people led 
by the pillar and the cloud, conducted through the Bed 
Sea and the Jordan, and miraculously supported in tho 
wilderness, was not a horde of fanatics. And a people 
which received its institutions from the flaming summit 
of Sinai, and which was for forty years instructed by a 
divinely appointed legislator, was not a lawless body of 
savages. 

Colenso's further objection to the narrative, that time 
is not allowed for all the transactions recorded, scarcely 
needs an answer. It is based on a double assumption : 
First, that all the transactions were successive, and none 
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of them contemporaneous ; and, Secondly, that each of 
them must have occupied the length of time, which he 
arbitrarily assigns to it. As neither of these assumptions 
is capable of proo^ the objection amounts to nothing. 
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We have now reached the end of our task. We have 
gone through the whole of what Colenso has to adduce 
against the credibility and authority of the Pentateuch. 
And we cannot help exclaiming, Is it for this that he 
would have ns give up our faith in the Bible? Is it for 
this that he has abandoned his own ? 

As we write these lines we learn that another book 
of his has made its appearance, which is represented to 
be more open and virulent in its assault upon the Scrip- 
tures than that which we have now reviewed. We pity 
the man from our heart. We fear that never having had 
any thorough, well-grounded religious convictions, he 
has now made utter and hopeless shipwreck of the faith. 
He would appear to have so encircled himself with his 
miserable sophisms, as to have lost even the conception 
of the possibility of an honest and intelligent faith in 
others. To his disordered brain every thing is reeling, 
and he fancies every one else to be as unstable as him- 
self He has no idea but that bishops and clergy and 
churchmen are all secretly cherishing the doubts, which 
he alone has had the courage and the honesty openly to 
express. 

We do not know what Colenso may have said in his 

new book and we do not care. Our aim is answered as 

completely by what we have now done, as if he had 

9 
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written a thousand boolcs and we had answered them all. 
We have shown, we believe, his utt^r incapacity to deal 
with the questions which he professes to handle. We 
Lave spent no epithets upon him. We have uttered no 
denunciation. We have simply examined his statements 
and his arguments ; and if such a fact is capable of dem- 
onstration, we have demonstrated that he has neither 
the candour, the learning, nor the ability to discuss the 
topics which he has undertaken to treat and upon which 
he pronounces so oracularly. 

We have hut a single remark to add : and that is, that 
Oolenso grievously deceives himself as to the conse- 
quences which result from his position. He imagines 
that he can give up all faith in the historical truth of the 
Bible, all faith in it as a direct revelation from God, and 
yet that the religion of the Bible may remain in its integ- 
rity and power. There never was a greater mistake. 
Undermine the truth and the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and everything is gone. If the Scriptures 
are not an infallible communication from God, but a mere 
record of the religious convictions of fallible men, and 
the truth or the falsity of whatever they contain must be 
judged of by " the voice of truth within " our hearts, 
then indeed we are reduced to a most miserable plight. 
Everything is involved in doubt, and uncertainty, and 



Colenso tells us "that we must all, and we may all, 
depend entirely on our ^Father's mercy and come as 
children to his footstool continually for light and life, for 
help and blessing, for counsel and guidance." So wc 
may, if the Scriptures are the very word of God. But 
if they are not, who can assure us of all this ? Who can 
tell us whether this awful and mysterious silence, in 
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which the Infinite One has wrapped himself, portends 
mercy or wrath 1 Who can say to the troubled con- 
science, whether He, whose laws in nature are inflexible 
and remorseless, wili pardon sin ? Who can answer the 
anxious inquiry whether the dying live on or whether 
they cease to he ? Is there a future state ? And if so, 
what is the nature of that untried condition of being? 
If there be immortal happiness, how can I attain it? If 
there be an everlasting woe, how can it be escaped? 
Let the reader close his Bible and ask himself seriously 
what he knows upon these momentous questions apart 
from its teachings. What solid foundation has he to rest 
upon in regard to matters, which so absolutely transcend 
all earthly experience, and are so entirely out of the 
reach of our unassisted faculties? A man of facile faith 
may perhaps delude himself into the belief of what he 
wishes to believe. He may thus take upon trust God's 
unlimited mercy, his ready forgiveness of transgressors, 
and eternal happiness after death. But this is all a 
dream. He knows nothing, he can know nothing about 
it, except by direct revelation from heaven. 

The question, therefore, is one of life or death. We 
will not, we can not give up our faith in the Bible. To 
do BO is to surrender ourselves to blank despair. It is to 
blot out the sun from the heavens and extinguish at once 
the very source of light and life and holiness. ' All flesh 
is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth 
away ; but the woed of the Lord endureth forever,' 
' Search the Scriptuees; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me.' 
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A mUMMAK 0^ THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

"WILLIAM HENRY UEBEN, 



New Edilioii witli copious Indexes. 1 Yol. Sto. Clolli, $100, 



This work baa been prepared ia couseqaenoe of the want felt by the author in his 
own instructions, and ui^ntly expressed by others, of a new tos:^boot on Hebrew 
Grammar which should be better adapted to the wanla of American atudenta than 
tlrose preyiously in use. It is designed to be 

I. A manual for elementary instruction. With this view its most essential por- 
tions are disljnguished from tlie rest by tbe size of the type. Definitions and rules 
are stated with tlie utmost simplicity, brevity, and prei^ion, and abundant iiae has 
been made of paradigms and tabular Tiews. 

, S. A complete grammatics] thesaurus for advanced scholars, exhibiting Die pbe- 
nomeua of Hie language in a full and exhaustive manrier. 

3. A laithful representative of the advanced state of Hebrew philology. Hence, 
while nothing has beon accepted upon authority, but all has been subjected to origi- 
nal and independent investigaOon, the attempt has been made to incorporate what- 
ever is valuable in preceding grammars, particularly in those of Gesenius, H"ofd- 
heimer, and EwaJd. 

4, A safe and trustworthy guide. There is throughout a conscientious adherence 
to the results of a sober oriliclsm and a sound evangelical interpretation, as opposed 
to that neological bias which, to a greater or lesa extent, infects all similar works of 
transatlantic origin. 

" Altogether Pco£ Si 
Pnmest^ aad BEiot SDlDliir; and we Judge, fru^ .a.- »..^^.j>... -<, „^,o ^u^,... b,.o., i,,,^, «,»,..., 
must come Into ganeml use, bb timiiahing tlie best Bpp8ra.t™ for beginners, wblle 11 U no leas 
T^iluable for advauoed lenrnere. We liive Introduced Ithcre, sod we regani it as fitted to sopplj' 
the wants of oni TheoloiVoal Beminnrtes in the Grammat of the Old TuBtament,"— M. W. Jaoobus, 
I>,D,, Western Theolsgieal Seminarp. 

" In a brl^f notice Itlslmpoeslbletospeafcofall UiepoicisoflDterest In tbia erammsr. Some 
of the most noticeable fefiCurua, howover, are the treatment of the vowels, the tufneaa with whioh 
the posidoD and consecntion of tbe aoceota are exhibited, and the tv^ectlon of the declenston ers- 
tum in presenting tlie Inflections of tho Doao."—C!iriiliim fferaid and Preibyierian Recorder. 

" We have bestowed snfllelent attention upon this Grammar tn be eatlsfied that it Is an advance 
upon any and all wov^ of tbe kind in the English langoDge."— JiDcion Seeorder. 

" 3o far as I bave eiamined the work 1 am Yecy much pleased with its plan, the prinapie on 
nblch It Is coustrncted, and the clearness and preelelon of Its sUCements and deOnltfons. With- 
out donbi. I shall think it nsetnl to Introduce It is our regular Teit-Book."— Psor. H. Binhibtee, 
Gai'nett SiiKcal Institute. 

" One speidal reaommendatioii of Prof Qreen's grammar Is, that its rules are never il]nstrat«d 

fmS^ng wluri3°m!L^t nee^ and Is'of invaluaWe service to the student, a la^ eoUectlon of 
the phenomena of the langnaie as it is found lo the Hebrew SIble,"— (ttrisiii™ Recife, Eoelua- 
ter, N. Y. 

adoption will be advantageous. The volume is a model of beaattfaf prlnUng, and is, In evevj par- 



highly attractive."— iVe8*ste^a». 

I bnt simple JueUce lo say that It is trefresbiae to have at last so Intelligible grami 

brew language. I have been obliged to atudjthe language almost entirely witJ 



dthoni 



vCoogic 



tdacber, nnd the eiiumna: of SeeeiiliiB IiaB been n terrible etumbling-bleck to me. This grBrainar, 
u few jeste eacllor, would have saTofi mo cndleBa pcrplejrttles, »nd enooutagsd Bad nlSea me not a 
little in the atody of the langaage."— LlMilH OoiaiiAH, D.D., La/ageOa CiUege. 

"Tbat there is room tbr fl better, more prflctlcal Hebrew Orammar nil admit That Pvo£ 
Green hue made tt, we ai'o Induced to behere. "rbonsh eiperienoe onir can show this onn- 
eluaively, yet we are disposed to thtDk that Prof. Grsen hoB oaughS the riglit view of a, 
Hebrew aramauffandcajTieditoutnithakill."— Tie PrM6»(m*w. Qvarterl^ Bmiew. 

".This Grsmmar now ander eoDBideration is highif eroaitttble to American Boholai-aliip, In 
the depattment of saia^d literature, and we h^l Its appearauee with pleaanre."~rA8 SidKofMca 



re really need oS another 






r. addiaon Alexander, Pi-of. Greon has undartaken to supply this deficlraicj— a 
lich his learning in Oriental tflngues and his eiporionco in teaohing, abundantly 



qualiOea Mm. This erammar has already been adopted at 
York '■ •'-' 



'ork Independent. 

"Dr. Green's Hebrew Grammar is a ynlunble addition to our Hebrew Lltaraturc."— W 
H. CiMPBBH, D.D., Ifew Srmimiiclc. 

onde thorough use of the labors of other aaholars, he baa handli 

,._j8nt manner, and proauoed a woik which has A oharaeter of ) 

■e thai this graaimar of Pi-of. Green's will be rcoeired with gratitude by bi 

ileal Bebolara, and ■ ' - - ■ .^— — ^ ^.._...„ .^ ., 

old Testament Ser! 

" I fully concur witii what ia said by Prof. Hodley In commendation of Prof. Qreen'e gram- 
roar, wltfi the plan and esecuHon of which, so ftr as I haso bad opportunity to examine 11, 
I am muoh pleased."— PBof. "W. D. "WarruBT, y^de C'oUege. 

" Prof. Green has united in an citi-antdioaiT degree simplicity -with thoroi^ieea, so that 

arranged indoles, four in number. It la altogether eieouted In a manner which reflects the 
hlchest honor on Biblical Science in America. We are acquainted wilt no Hebi-ew Gram- 
mar, which we can recommend so Hnresei^vedly as we can recommend this."— TOe iMdisran 
and Misiumiiry. 

" Prof. Gteen, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, hns prepared an raeollent Hebi'ew dram- 
dllsblo to American BcbolaiBhlp."— jlmericmi Theolo0c<il .Berfew. 



IN PBESS. 

A HEBREW OHEESTOMATHY. 

WILLIAM HENEY GEEBH, 



This work is a sequel to the Grammar of the auliior, and is designed to facililate 
the progress of beginners in the Hebrew Language. It consiataof aseriea ofGram- 
matioaJ Bxeroises Dud of selected portions from the Old Testament The latter have 
been 30 cboaen as to embrace many of the mosi, interesting and important passages 
of the HebrewBible, of progressive difBoultjandrepresenticg eyeryvKrietj of style - 
and they Mly equal the amount road in our best Theological Seminaries in tiie 
course of the first year. They are accompanied by copious and carefully prepared 
Gramniatioal and Exegetinal Kotes and a Tocabulary. 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS, &c., 

JOHN WILEY, 56 WALKER ST., N.Y 



UAH AN (PROF. D. H., LL.D.) AN BLEMENTAET COURSE OP CIVIL EK- 

ACADEMY. iTOl. 
aendv&o. Fallelol 



'SiiiEEimtk fftiiTuf; DsST'bF tub cadbtsof theu. b, wiLiTAKif 

ACADEMY. 1 ml. Sia^ vilb namcfotts wood-outa. How EdiHon, wilh large Ad- 



_. . . . _, IB tr. S, MUltarr Awden- 
It la deseed also for — '- -".— '—•■•-■< — nd,. v,j_-r .1. <. ., — n,..j 

Appendli coiKlsla of the matheiniittcal aemonstratior 

M AH AN (PROF. D. H.. LL.DJ , A TREATI8E 01 

containing lostractlonB oa tbs Matbuda of Laviag Oul, Oonatr 
Attai^khig luti-encbmenta. W!lb ttio Oeneuf OntllDee, also, of the i>iiuuBi,iiiDi,h lug 
Attack, and Defence, of Ponnanent FoTtl&aatlaBS. Third Edition, teiiud and en- 
larged. 1 Tol. Fidl cloth, nltb atecl plates I 

"Tila^^orklsthelsx^booft on thJfl anWect nsad In the U, S. Ifllllary Academy. 

MAHAN (PROF. D. H~ LLJ).) AK EI^BMENTARY TKEATIBE ON AH- 
7AN0ED QITAED, OTJT-POS^itrD DETAOHMEHT 6EKVICE OF TB00F8, 
■od tlw MlDDCI of PostiDK Hid Handling Uiem In tbe PieBsnee of an Hoeioy. With 
B Hlatoiloal SkebUi of Uie Biae and Pm^e^ of Taotto\ Ac &0., tnttndad u B Supple- 
ment tatlieSrnUm c£ TwUa adopted Ibr the Uilltiit78«Tlc« of Uie United SlaUa, 
audeapedallrfiirtbaiueoIOtftiieTaaflllUtlasndToliiiiteon. iToLlSmo. FulloKth I 

" Tbta Bttte Voik la designed to aniiiilr to sonia extent b mat nmdi Eslt among 
OIQotn In the ontaet of tlialc datles, br jHUDtlng out to tbem ths moie obui] rules for 
postlog and bimdlliig troops In the dally servloea of a campaign." 



MAHAN (PROF. D. Hg LL.D.) INBU 
Description and Usoa of lirawlng Imtrumei 



_ iacrlptlon and Ubo. _ ^ . . „ . . 

"or t^'^e''of'Aondeiol6f'aud Common Schools, l^yol. 9™, twenty aleel plalSi 

Full cloth 1 

" The design of this work Is to leach Geomettloil Driwlna, aa applicable to all in- 
dastrlal poranlta, lu a timple, practical manner, to potions oten who haye made no 
sllalnnienta la Elemontary Mathematics. For this pnrposa the method recommended 
Is the oral one, In which each opemtlon vlll be pei-fbimed by the Teacher before the 
eyes of tfae pnpll, by tvhocn In tnm It will be repeated. It la hoped that the work 
will also be fonod nsel\il to all who ate preparing thomaelres for any of the lodiiatrial 
pnrsnits In which Gcomotrlcal Drawing is reqiilrod." 

MOeELEY'S MECHANICAL "rincIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 
ADriui-rc/%-riiDe v^jar, It^t Lniirfon EdlUon, with conalderabla addhlons, by 
i. Military Academy. 1 toI. Svo., 700 pages, 



, Cloth 



m do without this boot."-^&rfen({rfo Amsi-laMt. 
teotiire, CornlePS and Mouldings 
gravlngs. Svo. Cloth 
IMITH (LIEUT. R. S.) A UANUAt OF TOPOGEAPHICAL DEAWrtfO. By 
ileut. R. B. emltb. U. 8. Array. Professor of Drawing hi the U. S. Military Academy, 
WMtFolut. ItoLSto. Plalaa. Cloth. , . . . . , 1 

and ut, and ou 



Uut has long been I 
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